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Its Orxqik. 

THE adoption of the XJnif orm Lesson System by the Son- 
day-schools of the country, in 1872, will mark a distinct 
epoch in Church history. That this is no extravagant state- 
ment will appear from what follows. 

It was an event equally notable as marking the progress 
that had already been reached, rendering its adoption possi- 
ble, and as making possible the immense progress in Bible 
study which swiftly followed, the wide-reaching influence 
of which is only now fairly begun. 

The new movement was strikingly opportune. It came 
as something that had been waited and hoped for. It could 
not have appeared earlier than it did, because the way had 
not been prepared for it; it certainly did not come a day too 
soon. The Churches needed it for their own sake. They also 
needed it in order to the legitimate forth-putting of their 
proper influence upon the world about them. The spirit and 
progreBsiye methods of true Bcientific inquiry- disposed to 
face fairly all facts, classify all its knowledges, and examine 
minutely the parts, but estimate them rationally with a view 
to their relations as a whole — ^were beginning imperatively 
to demand that some worthier methods of Bible study and 
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of religious teaching should be pursued in the Sunday-schooL 
Here, too, the malaria of morbid doubt was abroad on every 
side, and must, somehow, be effectively met. Moreover, the 
strong drift toward extreme secularism in our public school 
systems was ominous of disaster to society, unless some other 
instrumentality, immeasurably reinforced, should come for- 
ward to do what manifestly the secular schemes of popular 
education either could not, or would not be allowed to do. 

The combination of influences which brought about the 
Uniform Lesson System, making its adoption practicable, 
and thus making its large experiment successful, has a dis- 
tinctly defined history. That history has never yet been 
written. An accurate and authentic story of how this grand 
idea came to be entertained, and to be put in operation, 
must furnish, I have thought, a chapter of religious history 
of both present and enduring interest. 

The Scheme not an Abeupt Result. 

First, it is to be noted that the scheme did not spring into 
idea and operation abruptly. It was like all vital products 
— something subject to the law which our modem scientists 
are pleased to call struggle for existence, natural selection, 
and survival of the fittest. And, of course, it is presupposed 
that God himself is the prime inspirer of all good thoughts, 
as of all holy affections. 

The Sunday-school itself is only a recent institution ; we 
must wait a year or two yet before we can celebrate its first 
centennial. By common consent Robert Raikes is accounted 
the founder of the modem Sunday-schooL But, perhaps, it 
would be more appropriate to say that he was the finder of 
it. But what, precisely, did he find? He found a want, a 
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supply, a time and a practicable agency for bringing the 
want and the snpply together. He found an existing desti- 
tution of moral instruction and religious influences, such as 
stirred in his generous soul the prof oundest pity. He found 
a day as old as the traditions of a paradise, a remedy as old 
as Christianity; he found Churches indoctrinating with some 
carefulness their catechumens — ^the children of religious pa- 
rents, training more or less faithfully their own children at 
home; but he found whole streets full of children, girt about 
by ignorance and vice, poverty and rags, wholly exposed to all 
the worst influences that were abroad. He found, one Sab- 
bath day, as he walked the streets of Gloucester, a sight that 
touched his heart irresistibly, and at once a voice — ^was it not 
from God? — bidding him "^" what could be done. He 
found certain others, notably certain women, as ready as 
himself to make trial of the thought which had so seized and 
possessed him. He found a newspaper, happily his own, 
and so at his disposal, through which to proclaim and ex- 
plain and recommend what he had found and successfully 
tried. He found a state of mind prevailing among earnest 
Christians in all p^rts of the kingdom, quick to accept the 
divinely given hint and to take up practically the great idea, 
the new scheme. He found a diamond in the rough, infi- 
nitely more precious than he knew; but he guessed faintly 
its worth, and, like one possessed by a thought mightier than 
himself, began telling of it to others, until they, too, caught 
the contagion of it, and began doing more than he himself 
had dared hope could be done. It may be impossible to 
ascertain across whose mind the thought first fiitted, of the 
possibility of gathering the great masses of children into 
strictly religious public schools on Sundays ; and we know 
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that there were various other private mission-school enter- 
prises started, here and there, about the same time, some of 
them, perhaps, even earlier than this of Mr. Raikes. But, 
as Sydney Smith has remarked, '^ He is not the inventor who 
first aaya the thing, but he who says it so long, loud, and 
clearly that he compels mankind to hear him." And thus it 
is, I think, that we have all been right in according to Rob- 
ert Raikes the unique honor of having been chosen of God 
to be the inventor and founder of the general system or in- 
stitution of Sunday Bible instruction which has grown into 
the Sunday-schooL* 

The modem Sunday-school, however, has had a birth and 
a new birth. If you say it had its birth in the heart and 
brain of Robert Raikes, no one familiar with the facts will 
hesitate to say that the Sunday-school idea has had its second 
birth in the inventive, foreseeing, resourceful brain and heart 
of John H. Vincent, and the impetuous heart and will indom- 
itable of B. F. Jacobs. Gloucester, England, and Chicago, 

* Dr. Vincent, in a lecture on "The Church of the Future," in 1875, said: 
"An aged Christian was in the habit of saying, *I thank God for three things : 

"*1. That I am what I am; 

" ' 2. That I am not what I once was ; 

" * 8. That what I now am I shall not always be.' " 

Rev. W. F. Crafts, quoting the above in his book on the "Ideal Sunday-School,** 
adds : " We thank the divine Founder of the Sunday-school that * it is not what 
it was ' in its beginning — ^merely a school for ragged children, itself as ragged 
aa its scholars, manned by teachers whose services were secured by money 
rather than love of souls, and working only in the narrow realm bounded on 
the one side by childhood, and on the other by rags, including none but the 
poor, and none of the poor but the children. We thank G^, also, that the 
Sunday-school is *what it is' — a Bible school for aU children, rich or rag- 
ged, and rapidly outgrowing the strange idea that it is merely a ' children's 
institution.' We thank G^, most of all, that the Sunday-school is 'not 
WHAT IT SHALL BE,' that it has not yet considered itself full-grown, and ceased 
to look forward." 
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are the two cities where these two successive ideas — more 
than revolutionary in their force and scope — ^first found birth- 
place and opportunity. 

Anticipatobt Bbginnings. 

To find the very beginning of the beginnings is usually a 
difficult thing to do — often quite impossible. There are al- 
ways reformers before the reformation. If there be no such 
fact as the transmigration of souls, there is a very real sort of 
transmigration of ideas, that seem to pass from one form to 
another in ever-increased maturity and power. No seed 
grows and ripens in a day. The roots of that which blos- 
somed into fairest flower and ripened into richest fruit in 
one generation had struck downward, and reached back far 
into the period that went before it. 

The history of Sunday-schools during the first sixty years 
of our century can hardly be called, intellectually at least, 
brilliant. There was enterprise, but it groped dubiously, 
wildly, tentatively. It was slow of heart to see the things 
that are better. It was too uninventive. 

Certain classes in certain schools, here and there, were 
taught with as clear a sense of the unity of all Scripture, with 
as fine a sense for relationship, as large consecution of 
method — in short, with as true an eye to system — ^as has been 
exhibited since. If I may be allowed to say it — and I speak 
not merely with a touch of filial pride, but in soberness of 
judgment — my mother, who taught the adult Bible-class for 
ladies in her Church for over fifty years, shaping the intel- 
lectual and religious characteristics of two generations, and 
visibly affecting the character of the whole community, was 
wont to open the Scriptures to her class with a more perspic- 
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nous insiglit into the scheme of the great redemptive revelation 
and history as a totality and a unity, with a more masterly 
grasp and power of lucid exposition of God's own lesson system 
running through the ages, through all the ages, than I have 
ever known, in Sunday-school or out of it. And so our ap- 
preciation of attempted systems, latest in order of time, ought 
not to make us insensible to the grand things done, on this 
side and on that, by those who came before us. Some of the 
question books — I do not say all, but some of them — pre- 
pared by sagacious and scholarly men twenty, thirty, even 
forty years ago, clearly reveal the incipient working of that 
genius for systematization in Scripture study which prepared 
the way for that which now we see, and in which we all 
rejoice. 

Pabtiajl Afpboaches and Pbepabations. 

Moreover, in looking for the beginnings of this most fruit- 
ful idea, it would be an /oversight, in passing, not to notice 
the preparations for it, and partial approaches toward it, 
made by the formation of those undenominational and na- 
tional union benevolent organizations, like that of the Amer- 
ican Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, the Amer- 
ican Tract Society, the American Bible Society, the Amer- 
ican Home Missionary Society, the American Sunday-School 
Union, the International Evangelical Alliance, and, by no 
means least, the Christian Commission during our late war. 
These, and other similar associations, indicate the widening 
consciousness of Christian brotherhood, and the deepening 
passion for unity, fellowship, co-operation, and concentra- 
tion, which, like spring-tide rivers when they overflow the 
old channels and flood tte valleys, make nearly invisible the 
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petty hedgerows of selfish isolation. And then it should 
also be said, the publications of the American Sunday-School 
Union, particularly its series of "Union Question Books," 
though sometimes of only questionable excellence, did at 
best coast along within occasional sight of the idea, and 
furnish some helpful hints looking toward it, though without 
ever distinctly descrying it. For one thing, at least, they 
helped to get the minds of the people used to the thought of 
popular, united Bible study and Christian enterprise, irre- 
spective of sectarian divisive lines. 

The "Limited Lesson Scheme." 

The " Limited Lesson Scheme " of 1826 deserves, also, to 
be mentioned in this connection. Previously, as, indeed, also, 
subsequently, the unlimited memorizing of Scripture verses 
was the practice in vogue, amounting to a positive mania, 
such as now appears almost incredible. But as Churches 
had not wholly lost their wits, a vehement reaction after 
awhile set in. Advocates appeared of " limited lessons." A 
scheme of " Select Scripture Lessons for Sunday-Schools" was 
published on cards, and somewhat widely circulated. In 
1826 the committee of the New York Sunday-School Union 
reported, warmly approving of the " Selected Lessons," and 
urging their general adoption. This scheme evidently con- 
templated a course of lessons running through several years 
and covering a wide range of Scripture. This limited lesson 
method was successfully tried in many schools in New York, 
Philadelphia, Boston, and Albany. Rev. Albert Judson was, 
in 1826, engaged to prepare a monthly series of questions 
on the lessons for the use of teachers. The following year 
Mr. Judson published a question hook^ designed, as he stated. 
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as "a first aimual course of instmction.'^ The Americaii 
Sunday-School Union earnestly indoraed the plan; and two 
years later it was stated that " the Selected Lessons are now 
almost universally introduced." It contemplated a five years' 
course of Bible study, " a series of courses intended to be 
published yearly, each, course to consist of forty lessons," 
the whole to " include the principal facts and truths of the 
Bible." It was claimed for it, as one grand advantage, that, 
instead of the utter confusion of the previous method, this 
plan required " every class to receive instruction on the same 
lesson at the same time." The "American Sunday-School 
Magazine " of that period said of it : " The introduction of 
that system of Sabbath-school instruction which has obtained 
the appellation of the ' Selected Lessons ' formed a new era in 
their history. It has been found so superior in every respect 
to the old plan of allowing and encoura^ng every child to 
comimit as many chapters or verses for a lesson as he could, 
and each scholar a different lesson, that the latter is now ez- 
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the International Uniform System of Lessons, as now 
in use. 

Real discoveries are something more than transient guesses, 
even as great inventions imply something more than mere 
discoveries. Now, the present Uniform Lesson was both a 
discovery and an invention; and more than one man's invent- 
ive brain and forceful heart had a forming hand in the mat- 
ter. The original thought of it, as something desirable, 
timely, and practicable, was of the nature of a discovery, as 
the finding out of ways and means for putting the idea into 
effect must be reckoned among the most useful of modem 
inventions. 

As intimated above, the law of discovery is itself not al- 
ways easy to discover. Take the instance of the discovery 
of modem anaesthesia. For nearly half a century, from Sir 
Humphrey Davy to Dr. Morton, the scientific world had been 
familiar with a suggestion, and had as constantly rejected it 
— a suggestion which, as Dr. E. H. Clark remarks, if accepted, 
might, at any time, have proved, as it afterward did, "the 
greatest single step ever made in the progress of the art of 
medicine." Drs. Wells, Jackson, and Morton, have each 
claimed the discovery. The three men had been somewhat 
intimately associated together, and at times had all had their 
attention turned to a search after some form of painless 
dentistry. Dr. Wells experimented awhile, but gave it up, 
in disgust at his failure. Dr. Jackson made a pregnant sug- 
gestion, which Dr. Morton took, and from which he got a 
further hint of his own. Dr. Jackson made a suggestion; 
he did not make t?ie suggestion. Dr. Morton, under stress 
of a particular emergency, eagerly taking up the imperfect 
knowledge and the unverified hints of others, respecting the 
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anaesthetic power of certain liquids, gases, and vapors, seized 
hold of them, and by a series of bold, and at the time 
deemed reckless, experimentation, added to the knowledge 
and random guesses of others, until, in a moment of happy 
inspiration, he began to turn that knowledge to hitherto un- 
thought-of uses. 

Vague wishes and stray suspicions do not constitute dis- 
covery. That which to one appears a chimera, or to another 
a bare possibility, to still another is of the nature of a pro- 
phetic certainty; and if this one have the impulse, the per- 
sistence, the force and perseverance, enough to elaborate and 
perfect the knowledge and make it generally useful, he is 
the one who becomes the true discoverer. How, then, did 
this idea of a Uniform International Lesson System come 
to be apprehended ? and how did it get to be the great fact, 
the wide, sweet, magnificent force, that it is ? 

Discovery and invention move forward hand in hand. 
Some new principle, fact, or law is discovered; then some way, 
means, or instrumentality, by which this new principle may 
be practically applied, is invented. A felt necessity is gener- 
ally the mother of invention ; but people are apt to be late 
in perceiving the real urgency of a necessity, and then aston- 
ishingly slow to believe in the practicability of any suggested 
method for meeting the great exigency. At all events, this 
was the case with the Church in its late and gradual ap- 
proaches toward the true methods of systematized popular 
Bible study and religious training. 

Stages in the Pbogbess. 

Without caring to go farther back than Robert Raikes, a 
little less than a hundred years ago, we find him (1) starting 
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a school, and urging the general establishment of other 
schools, /or children an Sunday; not very religious certainly 
at first, but meant to be as religious as they could convenient- 
ly be made. These were, strictly speaking, mission schools. 
Then (2) we find springing up here and there, in England 
and in America, a system of Bible schools on Sunday, for 
children and some older persons. Then followed (3) the era 
/ of memorizing Bible verses. By this time the Sunday- 
school was becoming also the Church-school. After awhile 
there began to prevail a deep dissatisfaction with the chaotic, 
no-plan, no-aim way of Sunday-school instruction. A variety 
of experiments toward some kind of study that should be 
definite, methodical, consecutive, were tried. The subject 
of popular education was attracting general attention. The 
science of education had received a mighty impulse. Men 
of genius, like Pestalozzi, Froebel, and a few others, had 
discovered childhood. It appeared to be a new kingdom of 
transcendent interests. There were some noble enthusiasts in 
the investigation of it. The discovery of its natural bounds 
and resources, and its normal methods of development, began 
a thorough revolution in the schemes of popular education in 
the secular primary schools. Horace Mann must be men- 
tioned as prominent in that transition period. The effect of all 
this upon the Sunday-school was after awhile felt. What was 
termed (4) the "Limited Lesson Plan" was one of the immedi- 
ate consequences. Another concomitant (5) was the National 
Sunday-School Union effort, as a primary form of home mis- 
sionary enterprise. Following this, in orderly sequence, were, 
(6) the Convention movement ; (7) the Institute movement ; 
(8) the development of a higher order of Sunday-school period- 
ical literature; (9) Dr. Vincent's " Lesson Plan " and " Lesson 
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Paper ; " (10) the success of the Chicago and Berean Series ; 
(11) Mr. B. F. Jacobs' conception of the idea and purpose of 
making some lesson plan uniform — ^not for one locality, or 
one dAiomination merely, but for the nation. This being 
done, (12) the immediate purpose of the Lessons Committee, 
at the suggestion of Dr. Vincent, was formed, to endeavor to 
make the new uniform lesson system international. Dr. Vin- 
cent, who liad two or three years before been in correspond- 
ence with the London Sunday-School Union, urging the 
adoption of some international course of lessons, being on the 
point of visiting England, (1872,) was authorized to invite 
the co-operation of the London Committee in our proposed 
scheme of lessons. In carrying out this mission he was suc- 
cessful, leading Sunday-school men of Great Britain evincing 
the heartiest interest in the project. 

Sunday-School Conventions. 

The first National Sunday-School Convention was held in 
New York, October, 1832. Hon. Theodore Frelinghuysen 
was chosen moderator. Previous to this meeting a list of 
questions was prepared, and some twenty-five hundred copies 
distributed through the land. When the replies were col- 
lected they made a volume of two thousand and four hun- 
dred pages. Among the significant topics were questions re- 
lating to organization, discipline, visiting, modes of instruc- 
tion, union question books, libraries, adult classes, superin- 
tendents, and other similar points. The second National 
Convention was held in Philadelphia, in May, 1833. Gerrit 
Smith was one of its vice-presidents. The third was held in 
Philadelphia in 1869 ; the fourth, in Newark, N. J., in 1869; 
the fifth, in Lidianapolis, in 1872 ; the sixth in Baltimore, Md., 
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in 1875 ; the seventh in Atlanta, Ga., in 1878. The last two 
named are known as " International Conventions." 

But of no less importance were the State and County Sun- 
day-School Conventions. The New York State Convention 
was formed in 1854. These local conventions exerted great 
influence. First of all, they served to generate immense 
enthusiasm. They were in the highest degree delightfuL 
The surprise was equal to the joy when these representatives 
from all the sects discovered how completely their hearts 
were at one on the Sunday-school platform. As the revered 
and loved Dr. Tyng remarked at one of these: 

In every countenance before me I see the reflection of love, and kind- 
ness, and fellowship, and mutual sympathy and regard. I stand in the 
midst of an assembly as united as any assembly ever can be upon earth, 
and never, until I reach that higher world where all have but one mind, 
because there is but one mind to rule in all, shall I find more entire f el* 
lowship of feeling, unity of sentiment, sympathy of experience, and 
grateful co-operation in effort 

How essential the unsectarian gatherings of this sort were 
in preparing the way for the later Uniform Lesson move- 
ment it is easy to see. 

The Sunday-School iNSTmjTE. 

It is not easy, at this time, to realize fully how void of any 
well-matured method, and system generally, were the Sun- 
day-schools of the country — say twenty years ago. And yet, 
even then, there were not a few men who had vision enough 
to see what was needed, even if they could not conjecture 
how to bring it about. There are always some who are not 
enslaved to either the traditions of the past or the customs 
of the present. Of this sort were the prime movers in the 

Institute movement in the United States. 
2 
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The Sunday-School Institute was a kind of temporary Sun- 
day-school normal school. The idea of it was borrowed — 
tardily, it must be confessed — ^from the "Teachers' Insti- 
tutes " connected with the secular public schools. As early 
as 1837 Dr. W. E. Channing, of Boston, in a memorable 
address, had made the following strikingly sagacious decla- 
ration respecting a want in the secular schools:—^ 

We need an institution for the formation of better teachers, and until 
this step is taken we can make no important progress. The most crying 
want in this commonwealth is the want of accomplished teachers. We 
boast of our schools, but our schools do comparativelj little for want of 
educated instructors. Without good teaching a school is but a name. 
An institution for training men to train the joung would be a fountain 
of living waters, sending forth streams to refresh present and future 
ages. As yet our legislators have denied to the poor and laboring classes 
this principal means of their elevation. We trust they will not always 
prove blind to the highest interests of the State. We want better 
teachers and more teachers for all classes of society — ^for rich and poor, 
for children and adults. One of the surest signs of the regeneration of 
society will be the elevation of the art of teaching to the highest rank in 
the community. . . . Socrates is now regarded as the greatest man in an 
age of great men. The name of king has grown dim before that of apostle. 
To teach, whether by word or action, is the highest function on earth. 

To meet this want, so deeply felt by some. Teachers' In- 
stitutes, for teachers in the public schools, soon after began 
to be held. Mr. Barnard, who was especially prominent in 
originating and conducting them, thus describes what such 
an organization was: — 

A Teachers' Institute is a gathering of teachers— old and young, experi- 
enced and inexperienced, of both sexes and of schools of different grades 
— ^in such number as will develop the sympathies and power of a com- 
mon pursuit, and yet not so large as to exclude the freedom of individ- 
ual action ; for a period of time long enough to admit of a systematic 
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plan of operations, and yet not so protracted as to prove a burdensome 
expense, or an interruption to other engagements ; under the direction 
of men whose only claim to respect and continued attention must be 
their experience and acknowledged success in the subjects assigned them, 
and in a course of instruction at once theoretical and practical, com- 
bined with opportunities of inquiry, discussion, and familiar conversation. 

But pastors and Sunday-school people were slow to note 
the analogy hetween the Sunday-school and the day-schooL 
The most crying want was still the want of accomplished 
teachers, educated instructors, in the Sunday-school — ^men and 
women instructed, trained for their work. But as early as 
1847 I find that Rev. Dr. D. P. Kidder, then Corresponding 
Secretary of the Methodist Episcopal Sunday*School Union, 
in his annual report, strongly urged the formation of " Nor- 
mal Sunday-schools." Referring to the Teachers' Institutes, 
organized for the purpose of training and qualifying teachers 
for the secular schools, he pertinently declared that such meet- 
ings " give occasion to ask why Sunday-school teachers might 
not have similar means of improvement." " Even if aU the 
teachers of a district could not meet during a sufficient length 
of time to take a complete series of lessons on the best meth- 
ods of Sunday-school instruction, those who could, if repre- 
sentatives of the different schools, might return and impart 
the knowledge they had received to their several associates." 
The next year he renewed his appeal, but without much hope 
of its being heeded. "We confess, however, that we fear 
the day is distant when the Church will take as high ground 
on this subject as that already assumed by several States of 
this Union, namely, that in order to promote general educa- 
tion most effectually institutions must be provided for the 
special instruction and tr^rining of teachers." 
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This wise hint was one of the greatest importance, and 
urgency, even ; but it went unheeded. But in 1867 Rev. J. 
H. Vincent, then pastor of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
in Joliet, Illinois, organized what he called a "Normal Class" 
in his own Church. 

At the Rock River Annual Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, held in Chicago, in Octoba*, 1860, the Con- 
ference Sunday-school Committee, at the suggestion of Mr. 
Vincent, reported as follows: — 

The importance of Teachers' Institutes to the educational interests of 
the country cannot have escaped your attention. May we not profitably 
introduce something similar among us ? Such an institute, conducted 
by our ablest Sunday-school educators, could not fail to elevate our 
standard, and improve our system of religious culture. 

This report was unanimously adopted by the Conference. 

At the Galena District Convention, held in Freeport, Illi- 
nois, April 16, 1861, the question was proposed and discussed, 
" How may we carry out the suggestion of our Conference 
Sunday-school Committee relative to the Sunday-school 
Teachers' Institute?'' 

A constitution was adopted, and, at the same session of the 
District Convention, an - excellent Institute programme was 
carried out. This was the first Sunday-school Institute ever 
held. Mr. Vincent was made President of the Galena Dis- 
trict Institute, and sub-district sessions were held in several 
places during 1861, with practical normal drills, good attend- 
ance, and great enthusiasm. In 1862 Mr. Vincent secured 
the organization of a similar Institute on the Rockford 
District. Other Institutes followed in other places soon 
after. 

On November l7th, 1864, Mr, Vincent read an elaborate 
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paper before the Cook County Sundaynschool Teachers* 
Convention, in Chicago, on '" A Permanent Sunday-school 
Teachers' Institute for the North-west." " What we want," 
he urged, 

IB to lift np before all the schools and the teachers a regular tyttem of 
teaeher-iraininff : not merely to provide a printed outline of studies, but 
to organize a class for the training of teachers, to which certain persons 
shall be admitted, and which shall senre as a public model of what 
ought to be done in every school, and just how it ought to be done. 
One such model class, or institute, or normal school, in a . city like 
Chicago, would do more in one year toward attracting attention to 
the important subject of training, and of prescribing the practicable 
plan for securing training every-where, than twenty conventions a year, 
with all the talking and discussing incident to such convocationB. Such 
a class, permanently organized, could bring to its aid the best talent 
of our pulpits, colleges, and theological schools. Illustrations of teach- 
ing among all classes, lectures upon the various departments of Bible 
investigation, critical study of the sacred text itself, weekly preparation 
of assigned tasks, would soon raise up a class of competent Sunday- 
school teachers in our midst, everyone of whom would inspire the 
teachers of our schools with holy ambition to secure greater efficiency 
in teaching. An institute of this kind in Chicago, under the auspices 
of your Union, in rooms appropriately furnished for the use of Sunday- 
school teachers, might wield an amount of influence throughout the 
schools of the North-west which at a casual glance you may not estimate. 

November 24th, of the same year, Messrs. Pardee and 
Ralph Wells, of New York, held their first regular Sunday- 
school Institute in Steuben County, N. Y. From this time 
on Mr. Vincent gave himself, with the utmost enthusiasm of 
his nature, to the promotion of this form of aggressive In- 
stitute work, east and west, as did also those two " buriiing 
and shining" evangelists of better things in the Sunday- 
school, Mr. Pardee and Mr. Ralph Wells. And this went 
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on until many of the schools of the country began to be 
not only profoundly dissatisfied with the hap-hazard methods 
then in vogue, but awakened also to a sense of the practi- 
eableness of something vastly more systematic, natural, 
worthy, rational, and effective. New Sunday-school ideas 
were getting abroad and setting the minds of multitudes in 
a state of eager ferment. Those who possessed any skill in 
discerning the signs of the time must have perceived that 
the cause was reaching a point when some extraordinary 
changes might soon be expected. 

The Lesson System would never have been practicable, even 
if it might have been at some time experimented with, had it 
not been preceded by this Sunday-scJiool Inatitvte movement. 

The Convention was for enthusiasm, the Institute for 
instruction. For effectiveness in kindling the white-heat of 
spiritual enthusiasm at Sunday-school Conventions Ralph 
Wells, of New York, has not been surpassed. For instruct- 
iveness at a Sunday-school Institute, in certain respects, 
Mr. Pardee, for a number of years, was unequaled. He 
entered the service of the New York Sunday-School Union 
in 1853; he died in 1869. He was for say ten years one of 
the foremost leaders in Sunday-school progress in America. 
" Organize! organize!" was one of his characteristic watch- 
words. He, perhaps, more than any one else taught our 
schools how to organize their forces in the best way; at 
least, he set them upon the earnest inquiry as to how this 
could be done. The value of his contribution to the ad- 
vancement of the cause in this respect can hardly be over- 
rated. It was necessary to what was to follow. In the 
"apostolic succession" of Sunday-school formers and re- 
formers he bore a noble part. As Mr. George H. Stuart, 
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President of the National Sunday-School Convention at 
Newark, 1869, said: — 

This was the beloved Pardee, whom God in his loying providence lent to 
the American Church, to give a standing and character and an impulse 
to Sunday-school work that no other man of his day had been able 
to give it 

Mr. Stuart also said, on the same occasion :—- 

Who can write the history of American Sunday-schools in the last ten 
years f Has not the cause made glorious progress f Look at the insti- 
tutes for teachers — schools of instruction in the best ways of carrying 
the truth of God's word to the child's heart ; look at the conventions 
and associations, and town and county gatherings, for the stimvhu and 
instrucdon of workers in the cause ; look at the more modem plans 
and appliances — the blackboards, and object-lessons, and model exer- 
cises, and maps, and pictures, and mottoes, and improved buildings, and 
all ; and shall we not see the wonderful advance that has been made in 
the material resources and power of our schools f and all as a means to 
the end of better study, and better teaching, and more spiritual power, 
and larger spiritual results. 

That was said, and nobly said, two years before the Uni- 
form Lesson System became national 

The spirit which dominated in these institutes and conven- 
tions, local and national, and which, as a voice, went forth 
about all the '^ wilderness " of the American Churches, de- 
manding recognition and preparing for the better era, we 
find still further expressed in these words of Dr. Vincent, at 
the same convention of 1869: — 

A great deal in the whole matter of teaching and training depends 
upon where the teacher keeps his scholars. If he places them in 
his heart, and carries them every day to the mercy-seat ; if he lets the 
light of eternity fall upon their upturned faces in the class; if he recalls 
his own childhood, its thoughts and ways, and then teaches from such a 
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atand-pointf we shall not need to talk much -about normal classes and 
' institutes for that. The great thing in Sunday-school training is the 
spiritual preparation. Having been engaged in normal class work since 
1857, 1 have bj pen and voice tried to emphasize this one point: that 
spiritual preparation is the main thing. The idea that by frequent pol- 
ishing of the brass of the ornaments of the locomotive, you can get up 
heat enough to make the engine go, is simply absurd. 

When large, increasingly large, bodies of men begin to 
feel strongly that way, and when, besides, the genius of in- 
vention is allowed free scope, signal changes may be expected 
soon to come. 

Adyakcbd Thought and Wobk in iLLiNois. 

The Sunday-school gatherings of this period, instead of 
being, as formerly, assemblies for mere mutual encourage- 
ment, had begun to contemplate systematic action. There 
was a cry for concentration, co-operation — an enthusiasm for 
organization. Nowhere else was this more signally true 
than in Illinois, Said Edward Eggleston : — 

If Illinois has done any thing for Sunday-schools, it has been by making 
her State Conventions glowing mass' meetings, by getting crowds to- 
gether and fairly breaking down the hospitality of the towns that had 
the temerity to invite it among them. The State Convention, then, for 
impulse, and the County Conventions for thorough organization, for 
gathering up the impulse and sending it out into every community, that 
it may reach and raise every school within its borders. 

The first Illinois Sunday-school Convention was held in 
1859. It was not a large gathering, hardly a score ; but 
great is the day of small beginnings. The three following 
annual conventions were still but slimly attended. Mr. E. C. 
Wilder, then of Chicago, with the Rev. S. G. Lathrop, and 
two or three others, had been chiefly instrumental in creat- 
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ing the institution, and canying it on from year to year. 
But in 1864, at Springfield, it received a mighty baptism of 
the Holy Spirit, and at once became a -power in the State. 
Mr. Moody and Mr. Jacobs, fresh from the labors and scenes 
of the " Christian Commission," at the front among the Boys 
in Blue, were in no mood for dawdling over religious " red- 
tape." Said Mr. Moody, the evening before the opening 
service: "This thing so far has been a dead failure; we 
must do something to give it power." Beginning with a 
prayer-meeting, where, perhaps, half a dozen were present, 
within a day or two the whole city was moved. A profound 
and intense spiritual enthusiasm was awakened. A revival 
began on the spot. The spirit of the meeting spread all over 
the State, as the delegates went back to their homes. More 
than ten thousand conversions in connection with the Sunday- 
schools of the State were reported the following year. The 
blessing which came upon that convention has attended every 
subsequent one. From that time on Moody, Jacobs, Eggles- 
ton. Wilder, Reynolds, Alexander Tyng, J. V. Farwell, 
Major Whittle, P. P. Bliss, and others with them, were sim- 
ply aflame with the one distinct purpose to cover the State 
with suitably organized Sunday-schools, and then to vitalize 
them with real power. Mr. Moody was then, as he has been 
ever since, and every- where, the "torch among the sheaves 
of wheat" — a prodigious personal force, dominated by a 
spirit of absolute consecration, and affecting, more than any 
of them at the time could know, all who came within the 
scope of his influence. The impulse and the determination to 
multiply 2Lndimprove the Sunday-schools in the State was pro- 
found, intense, and wide-spread. 
If Chicago has any just claim to its reputation for bold- 
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ness, push, dash, faith, and audacity of enterprise, it has 
never shown it in any thing more finely than in just this 
matter of the Sunday-school. 
Said H. Thane Miller, of Cincinnati: — 

Wet and miserable as was the marsh on which Chicago stands, it was 
made a most beautiful city by pure enthusiasm. It is full of it. Chi- 
cago is the place where more work is done, and more talk about the 
work, than any other place in the Union I But I glory in their talk ; if 
they did not talk so much they would not work so much. And if you, 
my brethren of other cities, have half as much to talk about you may 
just begin! 

Thb Sunday-School Tbachbbs' Quabtesly. 

Another essentially important fact was the development 
about this time of a higher order of Sunday-school period- 
ical literature. 

In 1865 Rev. John H. Vincent, a young Methodist preacher 
in Chicago, conceived the idea of the " Sunday-School Teach- 
ers' Quarterly," since called the "National Sunday-School 
Teacher." He was supported in this enterprise by the " Chi- 
cago Sunday-School Union." The " Union " undertook to be 
responsible for the salary of Mr. Vincent, who gave his whole 
time to the services of the " Union." Messrs. Adams, Black- 
mer, & Lyon were engaged as publishers. 

The " salutatory " words in the first number of the " Sun- 
day-School Teachers' Quarterly " well express the actuating 
spirit and intent, and have, as read now, in the light of 
what has since come to pass, an almost prophetic ring: — 

We do not call for a journal merely to give publicity to our operations. 
We could afford to wait for coming ages to find out what we have been 
doing. The teacher needs teaching. The problem that perplexes one, 
another is able to solve. The obscure school has its ingenious and sue- 
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cessful superintendent who devises practicable plans. There are a 
thousand schools in need of his suggestions. The most practicable Sun- 
day-school ideas come from our most practical teachers. We need a 
magazine which shall open its pages to such teachers, and give the en- 
tire Church the benefit of their discoveries and inventions — ^to give , 
plana and courses of study — thus ftnnhling the least efficient schools to 
know how the best are conducted. The Sunday-school Teachers* Insti- 
tute which has recently been established in our city will, it is to be 
hoped, inaugurate a new era in the Sunday-school cause among us. 

And this it did. 

The New Lesson Scheme. 

At the beginning of the following year, 1866, the Quar- 
terly was changed to a Monthly, and named " The Sunday- 
School Teacher." A special feature of the Quarterly had 
been the four optional series of lessons, one of them arranged 
from the London Sunday-School Union, and one prepared by 
the editor. Li the fall of 1865, in an Institute held by the 
. Chicago Union, the question was formally proposed by Mr. 
Vincent: "Is it practicable to introduce a uniform system 
of lessons into all our schools ? " The first number of the 
" Sunday-School Teacher " was the cradle of the new idea. 

The invention of this Lesson Scheme referred to is one of 
the most notable facts in connection with the recent history 
of Sunday-schools. It was a fruitful seed-corn of all that 
has followed. It is remarkable how many qualities it com- 
bined, and how closely all the best forms of lesson series and 
lesson analyses have followed it. It must have been con- 
ceived as the result of a great deal of the most observant 
and sagacious thinking on the part of the inventor — a kind 
of fruit that was well-ripened before it was picked. It was 
called " Two Yeaes with Jesxts: A New System of Sunday- 
School Study." 
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Two Years with Jesus, 



A New System of Sunday School Study* 

. First Year. : Life, Journeys, and Miracles op Jesus. 
Second Year : The Parables, Conversations, and Discourses of Jesui. 

I.— the system 

1. Comprises on\j twenty-four lessons for the year, spending two 
Sabbaths upon each lesson. 

2. The fifth Sabbath of the Five-Sabbath-Months reserved for reiiew, 
concert of prayer, missionary exercises, etc. 

3. The Teacher will contain analyses, notes, quotadons, maps, anec- 
dotes, and other illustrations for ail lessons, for the use of teachers, 
prepared and compiled under the supervision of the entire editorial com- 
mittee, representing the different denominations. Two lessons will 
appear monthly. 

4. Each lesson will be divided into two quesdon-lessons for the use of 
the scholars, each number of The Teacher containing four questioit- 
lessons. ^ 

5. These question-lessons will be published on quesdon-papers, and 
furnished gratuitously to those schools taking at least ten copies of The 
Teacher. Scholars will receive five extra quesdon-papers (containing 
the four lessons for the month) for every subscriber. Thus twenty 
subscribers in a school receive one hundred quesdon-papers. 

6. The **£llipdcal arrangement" of the lessoa on the quesdon-paper 
is especially commended to the nodce of teachers. 

7. A " Golden Text," or a selecdon of Scripture for memorizing each 
Sabbath, is given. 

8. A *' Home Lesson" is also suggested, thus encouraging the xeading 
of the Bible at home by the children. 

9. A simple and beaudful plan of analysis of all Scripture lessoni i» 
also furnished. 

11. —PLAN OF ANALYSIS? 
Or UNivBitSAL Question. Guide, Adapted to all Bible Lbssoxvi* 

P. P. P. P. D. D. D. D. 

Here are four P's and four D's, by the aid of which teachers and 
scholars may prepare every lesson : 

1 . P. P. Parallel Passages. Is the incident, parable, conversation^ 
or discourse of the lesson, or anything like it elsewhere given in Scripture. 

2. P. Persons (Biographical.) Who wrote this lesson, and to whom^ 
What persons are mentioned, and what do you know about them ? 

3. P. Places (Topographical.) Where did these persons Jive? 
Places mentioned in the lessons j Where situated? Size, distance, and 
direction from Jerusalem? 
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4^ J). Dates (Chronologlcil/) In wlini year of (he world aai of 
CKriitdid these things occur? Age of persons mentioned? Allusion Co 
difi, hours, seuons, &c. 

5. D. Doings (Hlitotical.') What did each person of the lesson do ? 
Who had the most to do ? Why > 

6. D. DocTRiHEj (Theological.") What troths »bout God. mm, 
diaracicr, conduct, the fucarc, and the present sre here taught i 

7. D. Dunn {.Practical.) What duties to God, man, self, 10 church, 
natioD] neighbor/ enemy; iricnd/^ world, old, young, good^ ind bid, ire 
here taught f 

m.— OST OP LESSONS EOR THE FIRST TEAR. 

Tm Jjfi, jMimrni,-*No Mulaclei w Jmi. 
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QUESTIONS ON LESSON I. — No. r. 

The Babe of Bethlehem Announced by Angels. 

i.— scripturb. 

Les&oh : Luki II : 8-J4. Homb Reading: i i<nv,^vi ; Mat, i-u« 

IL— GOLDEN TEXT. 

And she shall brine forth a son, and thou shalt call his 
name JESUS; for he shall save his people from their 
sins. — MaL i : 21. 

IIL— ELLIPTICAL EXERCISE. 
During this exercise, which should be the first after the recitation of the 
text, let the scholars close their testaments. The teacher wUl read the 
ibl lowing, the scholars supplying the omitted words : 



8. And iheie were in the same shep- 
herds abiding in keeping— -—OTer their 

by . 

9. And lo, the of came »pon 

and the glory— —«hoac rottnd abowt 

——J and they were . 

10. And the angel said oato • y Fear 

——for, behold, I you good which 

•haU be . 



11. For ttnfio yoais born thii 
a Savior, which is . 

I a. And chis shall be a si^n unto yoOy 
Ye shall the babe wrapped , ^7*"^ 

1 5. And suddenly there was with -» 

multitude of— praiaijig and saying 

J 4. Glory to , aad on earth- , 



rv— TOPICS. 

1 The night-watch — r. 8. 3. The angel's message — v. 10-1 1. 

2 The angel's visit — v. 9. 4, The choir of angels — v. I3-I4« 

The class havmg recited the goldea text, and supplied promptiy and perfectly the 
omitted words of the elliptical exercise, will now recite thrs oittline until perfectly familiar 
with it. After this, let them be drilled upon the following questions, the teacher seeking 
to hold their attention every moment. Encourage them to ask questions of their own^ 
and make a close, practical, personal application of the sobject to them 

v.— QUESTIONS. 

The numbers correspond to those of the analytical qnestions above. 
Questions in Capital Letters are for the smallest children. The middle 
classes will use all except " Questions for Teachers and Senior Scholars." 

Repeat the Four Points of the Lesson. — i. Will one of the scholars 
describe the night watch? What persons arc mentioned? What is a 
Shepherd ? What great patriarch, lawgiver, and king were shepherds ? 
What WERE these Shepherds DOING ? Why? Was it hard work ? See 
Genesis xxxi : 36-40. Where were these shepherds ? Near what 
Town were the Shepherds ? Point it out on the map. Give some of 
its Bible names. Where is the *• field " mentioned in verse 8 ? ( About 
half a mile cast of the town.) What Shepherd Boy of Bethlehem 
became a King? What other place was called "the city of David"? 

2. Name the Second Topic. What is an angel? (In the Greek, "a 
messenger"; one who is sent.) Do you Know any Story about 
Angels ? What shepherd traveler once saw angels in his dreams ? Do 
you remember the name of any angel ? Why is this one called ** Anget 
of the Lord," Was it Perfectly Dark while the Angel was with 
THs SHEPii£&Ds ? What IS joux icason for thinking it was— ox that \l 
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was not? How did the SHEPHEaos f£EL? Why did they feci so? 
How should you have felt under tlic circumstances ? What did the "glory 
of the Lord*' look like ?— Exod, xl : 34-38. 

3. Name.the Third Topic What were the First Two Words 
Spoken by the Angel ? What four things did the angel say ? Why was 
all this **good tidings"? About Whom did the Angel tell ? When 
Born? Where Born? Where Laid? How Dressed? What were 
•'swaddling clothes "? What names docs the angel give to Christ ? 

4. Name the Fourth Topic- What glorious scene occurred ? How 
jnany angels were there? Are there many angels? Give the Angels* 
Song ? Why should the angels make so much ado about a poor babe ? 
If the Angels Loved and Praised Jesus, What ought Man to Do? 
What do tod think op Those who Take His Nam* in Vain ? What 
three things is He called in vexse 1 1 ? 



QUESTIONS ON LESSON L— No. 2. 

The Babe of Bethlehem Found by the Shepherds. 

i.— scripture. 

Lessov! Luke III 15-20. Home Reading : Luki i-iu 

II.— GOLDEN TEXT. 

" la the beginning was the Word, and the Word was 
with God, and the Word was God. * * And the Word 
was made flesh and dwelt among us." — John 11 13-14* 

m.— ELLIPTICAL EXERCISE. 

15. Aod k came to pass, as the aogels 

were from them into ) the afaep- 

herds said Let us now gp even and 

«ee this ^which is come which the 

Lord hada^— 4uito us. 

16. And they came with— —and fotind 
, and lying 

17. And when they had teen It, they 
made known ahroad the aaying which was | 

JV.— TOPICS. 

1. A good resolution — v. if. 3« A good report — v. 17. 

Z, A blessed visit — r. 16* 4. The results — v. 18-20. 

v.— QUESTIONS. 

1. Give the Four Topics. Did the .Angels Rrmain with the Shep- 
herds ALL Night? Where Did the Angels Go? What did the shep- 
herds resolve ? Why did they not send a spy or agent ? Did they doubt 
the angel's report ? What would have been the result if the shepherds 
had disbelieved, or laughed at each other for being afraid, or put off 
going to Bethlehem? Does God Ever Tell us About Jesus as Saviour? 
(Yes, by his Holy Spirit in our hearts.) Do we always do as the shep- 
herds did? 

2. How far did they liave to go ? (Half a mile, perhaps.) Describe 
7-H£ V151X LH YOV& owiTLi^cuACE. ( Tii£ wQxd " nungcs ** docs not mean 



told, them conceraiog; . 

18. And all chat had heard ft wondered 
at v/hich were told them by . 

19. But Mary kept all these thingt, and 

*o. And the shepherds glorifying 

and fur all the things that they had 

»» it was told uotu them. 
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«* crib •* but *« stable'*.) What other men visited the babe Jesus after iHit! 
— Mat. II : I. 

3. Did the Shevherds Keey theie Visit a Secret I Would y$M bare 
told about it ? Why ? 

4. What is the Last Topic ? How were the People Affected who 
Heard of it ? What is it to "wonder" ? What did Mary do? — ^v. 19^ 
What is it to **ponder"? Did the Shepherds Stay in Bethlehem? 
Were they Sad on their Way Back ? What reason had they to be so 
glad? Have wc greater reason to rejoice^ because of. Christ's birth 2 
Why 

LESSON IL— PART L 

The Boy in the Temple, 
i.— scripture. 

I«S8S0if : Udt u : 40-52. Home Reading : i Samuel i-in. 

IL— GOLDEN TEXT. 

And He said unto them. How is k that ye sou^t mer 
Wist ye not that I must be about my Pather's business? 
— Luke 11:45. 

in.— ELLIPTICAL EXERCISE. 

of the both hearing theiii> and 



40. And the chiU grew, and waxed 
filled with and the ^waa upon him. 

41. Now his pareius went to every 



-at the of the- 



-they went up 



42. And when he wa 
a fter the of the- 

43. And when they had fulfilled— —a« 
they returned, the child Jesus— 'behind 
in——, and Joseph and knew . 

44. But they, supposing him to have 

been ^went a day's— and they sought 

him among and . 

45 And when they found him not, they 
igain to seeking hin^ 



qnesaons. 

47. And ail that heard him 
his understanding and . 

48s. And when they saw him they wers 

and his mother said unto him,— « 

why hast thou thus with us } behold, 

thy a nd I have thee sorrowing. 



49. And he said unto them,- 

50. And they understood not the saying 
which be spake onto them. 

51. And he went down with them, aud 
ca m e a nd was— ^unto them; but 
his mother kept all these in her — 

5a. And Jesus increased in- 
stature, and in with God and— 



and 



46. And it came to pass, that after 

they found him in the sitting in the 

IV.— TOPICS. 

1. The child Jesus at Nazareth — ^v. 40. 4. Found — y, 46-50. 

2. On his paschal journey — ^v. 41-42. 5. At home again — ^y. 51-52. 

3. Lost — ^v. 43-45. 

. v.— QUESTIONS. 

1. Give First Topic. Namb of the Child? Where Did Hb Live? 
His parents* name ? Joseph's trade ? — Mat. xiii : 55. 

2. Second Topic. What do you mean by " paschal " ? With Whom 
Did He go.' How old was Jesus Then ? How often was the passover 
Jheld ? In what Hebrew month } (In the month Nisan or Abib, cor- 
responding to our ApriL On what day of the month ? ( The fourteenth.) 
What Christian festival have we about the same time of the year ? 

3. Third Topic. How far were they from Jerusalem when thcjr 
missed Christ ? What does the expression " fulfilled the days " meaH ?— • 
Yi 43^ Where Did Many SurrosE Ie&vs was auu ths Time^ 
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4, PouRTH Topic. How Long Did they Search ? How Soon* and 
"WHERE Did they Find Jesus ? Can you give the conversation between 
Jesus and his mother ? What are the .first recorded, words of Jesus? — 
V. 49. 

5. Now Give Softly/ and in Concebt, the Five Topics. Did Christ 
GO WITH His Parents? Where to: What is meant by his being "sub- 
ject unto them"? What Time Did he Leave ? — Mark vi : 3. In what 
did he increase? What is it to be about God's business in the world? 
How may a chil2[ do this if Are You at all Liki the Sweet Child 
JttUi? Lr What au You Unlike Him ? 

LESSON IL—PART 11. 

Tins Boy in i the Templs. 

I.— SCRIPTURE. 
Lmoir: Luh H ! 40-52. Home Reading : Ttmotbj i : nti 

ir.— GOLDEN TEXT.. 

Children obey your parents in all things, for this is well 
pleasing unto the Lord* — Colossians iii:2o. 

HL— ELLIPTICAL EXERCISE. IV.^T0PICS. Same u UPrefiouiLeMoo. 

v.— (QUESTIONS. 

I. 'What Four Things Does Luke Say About Jesui in Verse Forty? 
Where Did Jesus Xive Then ? What is the present name of the place } 
(Na-si-rah.) lu population? ^ About 4,000.) How far is Nazareth 
from the following points : Sea 01 Galilee^ Mediterranean Sea, Jerusalem I 

Zf To What City Did Jesus go at 12 Years of Age? How pa* 
TROM Nazareth ? What other names of Jerusalem can you give ? How 
DID Jesus Probably Travel ? If he went 22 miles a day how long 
would it require to reach Jerusalem ? How many hours in " a day'f 
journey" in Palestine? (Six or ei^ht.) How many miles an hour? 
(^ About three.) What Sacred Cities would Christ Pass in Going by 
MOST Direct Road prom Nazareth to Jcrusalem? How often were the 
Jews required to go to Jerusalem? — Exodus xxiii : 17. Why did Mary 
go ? ( Probably because of her devotion to Jesus : or her religious zeal : 
or in order to visit relations in Bethlehem, Palestine.) How long did they 
stay ,in Jerusalem i 

3. Who webe Kinsfolk and Acquaintance ? Was Mary to blame for 
losing sight of Christ ? What did she and Joseph do ? 

4* Where was Jesus Found ? Who built tie temple I When destroyed ? 
Who rebuilt it? Who repaired and beautified it? With Whom Did 
^HEY Find Jesus ? Were they physicians ? What was Jesus Doing ? 
Was he really -** disputing "with any one.? Whom did he call "Father" 
in verse 49? Is God the Father of Xittle Children now ? Has He 
any "business" in the world for us to do now-a-days? What business? 

$. Would You Love Such a. Companion as Jesus was After His Rk^ 
turn to JNazareth. Do You Now do or say Anything Every Day 
That You Would not if Jesus was With You? But is He not with 
us Every Day? Why is it easier and wiser to be Christians in childhood 
than to wait until we become men and women I 
3 
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The plan included twenty-four lessons for the year, two 
Sabbaths being given to each lesson. These lessons were to 
be accompanied in the " Teacher " by analyses, notes, quota- 
tions, maps, anecdotes, and other illustrations for each lesson. 
There were also to be given, in connection with each lesson, 
a single selection of Scripture to be memorized, which was 
caUed the " Golden Text," " Home Readings," etc. A « Plan 
of Analysis," or "Universal Question Guide, adapted to all 
Bible Lessons," was proposed and followed, designated by 
four P's and four D's: Parallel Passages, Persons, Places, 
Dates, Doings, Doctrines, and Duties. 

Only slight improvements have been made upon that Plan 
since then. It is not, of course, claimed that every feature 
of it was absolutely new; only that in the roundabout com- 
pleteness of the scheme it was new, and did, in fact, intro- 
duce "a new era in the Sunday-school cause." Ideas, no- 
tions, that had been floating, in solution as it were, in other 
minds, in Mr. Vincent's mind now began to crystallize into 
such perfectness of form as to arrest general attention, and 
commend itself convincingly to others. Quite a large num- 
ber of schools in Chicago and vicinity at once adopted it. 
There were published the first year four thousand copies of 
the " Teacher," and twenty thousand copies of the " Lesson 
Paper." The plan was seen to be apt, and was found to 
work admirably. 

But before the close of the first year Rev. Mr. Vincent was 
convinced that providential indications called him to labor 
in his own denomination. He therefore withdrew from the 
editorial conduct of the new " Sunday-School Teacher," and 
"went East," to New York, to serve in connection with the 
Methodist Episcopal Sunday-School Union, He continued. 
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however, to prepare the lessons throughout the year. The 
fact to be specially noticed just here is, that this was the 
first series of ancdytical lesson notes and scholars^ papers ever 
periodicGMy issued in the United States, if not in the world. 
And these were undenominational. While the style has 
changed somewhat, the substantial features of Mr. Vincent's 
Lesson Paper have been retained in every subsequent publi- 
cation of the kind. 

Mr. Vincent severed his connection with the Chicago Union, 
to enter the service of the Methodist Episcopal Church, in 
its Sunday-School Department, with head-quarters in New 
York, May 1, 1866, having been editor of the "Quarterly'* 
one year, and of the "Monthly," four months. He was suc- 
ceeded as editor by Rev. H. L. Hammond, who occupied 
the p<^ition four months, arid he, in turn, was succeeded by 
C- R. Blackall, who was editor five months. 

There is nothing in the "North-western Sunday-School 
Teachers' Quarterly," for 1865, or in the "Sunday-School 
Teacher," for 1868, which indicates that the idea of any 
uniform lesson system for the country had yet occurred to 
any one; and it is significant that, after his removal to New 
York, Mr. Vincent began the publication of a different 
series, which he called the "Berean Series," designed espe- 
cially for his own denomination. 

"The Teacher" passed from the control of the Chicago 
Sunday-School Teachers' Union to that of the enterprising 
publishing firm of Adams, Blackmer, & Lyons. Fortunately 
an editor was found to take Mr. Vincent's place. Rev. Edward 
Eggleston, also a young Methodist minister, full of genius, 
devotion, and enthusiasm. He took up the scheme of lessons 
where his predecessor had dropped it, and by bis extraor- 
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dinary enthusiasiiiy tact, personal force, and literary skill, 
brought the scheme into wide, almost national, repute, and 
raised the magazine, now called the " National Sunday-School 
Teacher," to the front rank, as the very best exponent of 
wide-awake, inventive, aggressive Sunday-school thought and 
work. Its success was unprecedented. Within three or four 
years "The Teacher" attained a monthly circulation of 
36,000 copies, and the " Scholars' Lesson Paper " of more than 
350,000. Dr. Eggleston possesses in a remarkable degree 
the editorial instinct and capacity, apt to see straight into 
the heart of any question, having a wholesome abhorrence of 
cant and shams of every sort, totally and intensely given up 
to the undertaking in hand, versatile and free in choosing 
the fittest ways for getting at a thing, and, withal, direct, 
fresh, terse, concise, and incisive in the utterance of himself. 
From first to last he has stoutly opposed any scheme of 
general cut-and-dried uniformity in Sunday-schools, as being 
repressive of individuality and freedom; and yet, it must 
be said that, after Dr. Vincent and Mr. B. F. Jacobs — all of 
Chicago — ^he did more than any other one person to make the 
adoption of the National Uniform System of Lessons possible. 
The success of the " Teacher," under Mr. Eggleston's edito- 
rial conduct, and of the courses of lessons which he devised, 
and of the lesson expositions which he prepared, was a marvel. 
To the stricter denominationalists it was ominous. National 
" imif ormity " in Sunday-school lessons was, indeed, dreaded 
by some of them, lest, if the series of lessons presented in 
the " Teacher " should go on extending, as they had done, the 
chances for putting the sectarian cue into the Sunday-school 
instruction might be taken away from them. Within a short 
time, as many as nine other periodicals had adopted the 
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" Teachers' " Courses of Lessons, giving their own exposi- 
tions. The first weekly paper to do this was the " Chicago 
Standard," (Baptist,) in which the expositions were given, 
with really brilliant success, by Mr. Jacobs. Shortly after, 
the " Chicago Advance " began the publication of its own ex- 
positions of these lessons, prepared by the writer of this. 

But, it may be remarked, it is almost never true of any 
great fact that it had but one leading factor. To give seed 
to the sower is one thing; to give bread to the eater is quite 
another. To invent a thing, however finely it match some 
vast need, is not the same thing as to secure the general rec- 
ognition and adoption of it. First of all, in this case, the 
times were, by a hundred converging indications, ripening 
for the coming change. 

In the good providence of God, who knows so well what 
his children are fit for, and how best to use them, it was given, 
as I have said, to the first editor of the Chicago ^^ Sunday- 
School Teacher," Rev. John H. Vincent — ^then in the flush 
morning of a manhood which, one suspects, never will know 
how to part with its youth — ^to invent^ so to say, the kind of 
lesson scheme, which it was presently given to Rev. Edward 
Eggleston, as the subsequent editor of the '^ Sunday-School 
Teacher," to develop into still further perfection, and to push 
into an amazing popular success; and which, again, it was 
given to Mr. B. F. Jacobs, to see mighty couldy shmiHd, and 
MUST be expanded into a uniform lesson system — ^not for the 
locality merely, nor for the denomination merely, but for 
the nation, and (to use his own expression) " for the Sunday- 
schools of this c6untry not only; but, blessed be God ! we 
hope, for the world I " While, still again, it was due to Dr. 
Vincent, more than to any other individual, that our lesson 
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system, which had become measurably national^ was made 
to broaden out into international, inter-continental, one 
might almost say, ecumenical, proportions. 

I have no intention, let me here say, of " singing any swan'» 
song, to make a goose of any body," in what I have said. I 
only think that some things are as well to be told in the time 
of it as to be chiseled on a tombstone. As a matter of per' 
sonal achievement — brought about, under God, as the result 
of a conviction felt in the bones, burning in the heart, tense 
as a bow-string on every fiber of the brain : carried out by dint 
of a determination dead in earnest, an insistence and a per- 
sistence as resolute as the centripetal law of gravity; a tact 
and skill that knew when to push and when to strike; how 
to poise the hand and withhold the blow that might fail by 
being premature or untimely; how to state, argue, plead, in 
private and in public, at home and away from home — as a 
matter of achievement, I say, I know of few beneficent en- 
terprises more worthy of study, as showing how to see, and 
then how to do a thing, than that event which came to 
pass in 1872, and which has led to the entire reconstruction 
of our Sunday-school system of religious instruction. 

The experiment which the schools of the country have tried, 
are still trying, is one calling for the devoutest and most pro- 
foundly grateful acknowledgment of God's wisdom, without 
which ours is but blindness and folly, and with which the best 
that any among us can find to say will still be: — 

"Pm a poor sinner, and nothing at all; 
Jesus Christ is my all in all." 

But just how, at last, the great plan came to be actually 
adopted needs a somewhat more specific explanation. 
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It appears that so early as 1867 Mr. B. F. Jacobs, seeing 
the striking fitness of the scheme of consecutive lessons, as 
started by Mr. Vincent, and as still more fully developed by 
Mr. Eggleston, for the uniform use, not only by all the 
classes in a school, but equally for a variety of schools, went a 
step further. If good for aU the classes in a school, and for 
all the schools of aU denominations in a city, why not good for 
the schools of the whole country ? Once he allowed freedom to 
his thought in this direction, the logic of the matter began to 
grow clear, as obvious as any other open secret when once it 
has been fairly looked at. The consequence was, Mr. Jacobs 
became a visionary. He " dreamed dreams" and ^' saw vis- 
ions;" and the divinely-awakened vision was that of the schools 
all over the country uniting on the same course of Bible 
lessons, but each school teaching the lessons in its own way, 
and each denomination affording the best helps it could for 
its own schools. A man with a '' fire in his bones " does not 
sit still; neither did Mr. Jacobs. He began in Chicago, and 
at various institutes and conventions in the West, to advocate 
this Uniform Lesson Plan: First, One lesson for the whole 
school; Second, One lesson for all the schools of the country; 
Third, The publication of lesson notes, by not only the monthly, 
but also the weekly religious press, and copied by the secular 
press; Fourth, He urged, with others, the adoption throughout 
the city of Chicago of the series published by the " Sunday- 
School Teacher." And in January, 1868, he induced the 
" Standard," the Baptist paper of the West, published in Chi- 
cago, to begin the publication of weekly lesson notes prepared 
by himself. These weekly notes at once became the most 
marked feature of the paper. Soon after Mr. Jacobs visited 
the East and urged the plan upon the " Sunday-School Times," 
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then edited by I. Newton Baker, and the three leading Baptist 
papers, the "Examiner and Chronicle," of New York; the 
"Watchman and Reflector," of Boston; and the "National 
Baptist," of Philadelphia. Shortly after his return he began 
the publication of notes in the " Heavenly Tidings," the Sun- 
day-school paper published by the Chicago Young Men's 
Christian Association. During the same year, at Mr. Jacobs' 
suggestion to Mr. Moody, the plan was introduced of haying 
the Chicago Saturday Noon Prayer-meeting take up the 
lesson for the following day. The enthusiasm with which this 
plan was adopted, and the national publicity given to it, 
most of all through the weekly reports of it contained in the 
Chicago "Advance," gave immense impulse to the uniform 
movement. These condensed reports of the Chicago noon 
meetings, especially of the Saturday noon meeting, were 
prepared with remarkable brightness, point, and pithy suggest- 
iveness by Mr. M. C. Hazard, then the associate editor of 
that paper, (Congregational,) now the well-known editor of 
the " National Sunday-School Teacher." In May of the same 
year, 1868, Mr. Jacobs advocated the plan of uniform lessons 
before the Illinois State Convention, at Du Quoin, and in the 
fall of the same year before the New York State Conven- 
tion, at Elmira. 

With the beginning of the year 1869 the courses of les- 
sons published by the "Chicago Sunday-School Teacher" 
had come into such wide use. East and West, that properly, 
the name of the periodical was changed to that of the " Na- 
tional Sunday-School Teacher." The more enlightened, in- 
ventive, aggressive Sunday-school men in all sections of the 
country were coming into closer relations of acquaintance and 
concert of purpose. There was a fast-growing sense of na- 
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tionality in the resistless enthusiasm for radically improved 
methods of popular Bible study. The remarkable interest 
in institute work was every now and then bringing them to- 
gether. The best things which one found, or said, or did, or 
devised, were quickly communicated to the rest, and used. To 
whatever of subtle, sweet, potent inspiration comes of noble 
friendship fostered by common enthusiasm was added an im- 
pulse that springs from generous, though it may have been 
chiefly unconscious, emulation. Neither Dr. Eggleston, in 
Chicago, or Dr. Vincent, in New York, were likely to be 
wholly indifferent to each other's work or rival series of 
lessons, the "National Series," and the "Berean Series." 
But as indicating that the idea of a really national course of 
uniform lessons was approaching into view as something 
distinctly desirable, we find Mr. Eggleston, in the January 
number of the "Teacher" for 1869, saying: — 

This course of lessons we especially desire to make acceptable. From 
one end of the country to the other there is a movement toward the uniform 
lessons. The present prospect is that more than 800,000 teachers and 
scholars [a moderate estimate as the result proved] will be engaged in 
studying this course within a year. For this reason we intend to begin 
the Life of Christ again next year. After our next course on this sub- 
ject we hope to give one or two years to the study of the Old Testa- 
ment. 

Another thing quite necessary to the success of the move- 
ment toward the Uniform Lesson was the origination, as a 
regularly-recurring institution, of the National Sunday-School 
Convention. There had been two or three occasional " na- 
tional" conventions in the years 1832, 1833, and 1869. For 
ten ye^rs there had been none. The need of one was now 
keenly felt. In this Dr. Eggleston was especially importu- 
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nate and active. In January, 1869, he wrote in the 
"Teacher:"— 

The proposed International Sunday-School Convention has been deferred 
until next spring. But the very general and enthusiastic expression in 
its favor throughout the country renders it pretty certain that such a 
convention will be called to meet next ApriL But some of our promi- 
nent Sunday-school men question the utility of such a convention. But, 
[he added] it will be of the greatest value : 1. It will give prestige to 
our work. Americans like any thing continental in its scope. 2. What 
is of much more importance, it will give largeness to our plans. We 
are too much localized, too little national 8. There is the greatest need 
of some central organization to awaken those States which have not yet 
organized conventions, etc. 

How this first regularly-recurring National Convention 
was called, or rather called itself, into being, need not here 
be detailed. But it met in Newark, N. J., April 28-30, 1869, 
and proved to be one of the best conventions ever held in 
this country. Hon. George H. Stuart, of Philadelphia, pre- 
sided. A number of the delegates en roiUe to the convention 
attended the meeting of the New York Teachers' Associa- 
tion, April 26. Mr. Jacobs spoke before the association on 
the subject of uniform lessons. Mr. Eggleston followed, 
good-naturedly characterizing the scheme as a "dream of 
his enthusiastic friend." At the Newark Convention Mr. 
Jacobs had charge of the superintendents' section. The 
subject was presented there, and received with great enthu- 
siasm, several trying to get the floor at the same time. At 
least three fourths of the superintendents present, it is be- 
lieved, wished the subject brought before the Convention 
for immediate action; but this Mr. Jacobs opposed, on the 
ground that several of the leading publishers were not ready 
for the movement, and that party action might endanger 
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tiie success of the plan. He did, however, report from the 
Section meeting to the Convention this formal and very not- 
able declaration: '^That a uniform lesson is essential to the 
highest success of every school, and that it is practical and 
desirable to unite aU the schools of our whole cawntry upon one 
and the same series.^^ 

During the year he continued to advocate the measure at 
home and abroad, by voice and pen. The time was evi- 
dently ripening for it. 

The "National Sunday-School Teacher," in its issue for 
October, 1869, said: — 

A uniform lesson for the whole country is coming to be the demand of 
the Sunday-school public. The " Standard ** of this city has borrowed 
our list of themes for the past two years, and Mr. Moody's "Heavenly 
Tidings *' has done the same for the past year. The American Baptist 
Society of Philadelphia recently applied for the privilege of using our 
list of subjects for next year. Our publishers, desiring to promote uni- 
formity, granted the permission, and thus four courses are on one lesson. 
As the first and leading lesson in the field, with a constituency of a quar- 
ter of a million, and an indorsement never before given to a Sunday- 
school lesson, we shall be glad to do all in our power to bring the whole 
country to the one list, trusting only to persevering endeavors to make 
our lessons excellent, for their continued success. 

By the beginning of 1870 as many as thirty publications, 
monthly and weekly, had begun to publish current lesson 
notes. So that, in the January number of the " Teacher," 
1870, Mr. Eggleston wrote: "That which a year ago seemed 
to us an impracticable dream, has come to look quite possi- 
ble; we mean the uniform lesson for the whole country." In 
the February number Mr. Eggleston also said: — 

We are constantly in receipt of letters asking us to endeavor to effect 
some arrangement with competing systems of lessons whereby the same 
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list of subjects may be used by alL It is even proposed that a conyen- 
tion be called to settle the matter. The "National Sunday-School 
Teacher " was first in the field. It was not until we were closing our 
third year with triumphant success, and an unmistakable verdict of ap- 
proval, that denominational publishing houses, and others, thought of 
announcing periodical lessons. We have never uttered a word of objec- 
tion. . . . Our list has always been given, freely, to all who asked the 
privilege of publishing lessons from it. Eight other publishing firms 
are now using this list, making, with ourselves, nine courses on one les- 
son. There are yet three or four courses using other lists. The only 
good reason for difference of lesson must be a belief on the part of those 
who differ, that ours is not the best selection. We write this item, be- 
cause we are unwilling to have the Sunday-school public think that the 
publishers of this magazine conduct their business in such a way as to 
put their interests in the way of a uniform course of lessons for the 
whole country. And the friends of uniformity must possess their souls 
in patience. The progress already made is beyond all that they had any 
right to expect We confess ourselves amazed when we think of the 
advancement in this direction during the past three or four years. 

On the same editorial page occurs this indicative straw: — 

Onb Lesson at a Time. — A year ago Rev. H. Clay Trumbull, whose 
authority in New England is second to no other, wrote : " The best or- 
dered Sunday-schools attempt the study of but one lesson at a time. 
Inferior schools usually have two or three. There are schools suffi- 
ciently destitute of system to have «ach class on its * own hook.* " 

In March, 1870, Dr. Eggleston, in the "Teacher," writes: — 

To Rev. J. H. Vincent the Sunday-school public owes much. The first 
to hold Sunday-school Institutes, the founder of this magazine, and, 
while editor of it, the first to introduce the periodical lesson in this 
country, not to name other services, it were very strange if any sugges- 
tion of his did not meet with a respectful consideration. But we must 
differ from him in the matter of submitting an international lesson- 
q^tem to the Evangelical Alliance. We corresponded some time last 
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fall with thofie in charge of the alliance meeting in regard to the matter 
of holding a Sundaj-school convention at that session, and were assured 
that the European members would not generally be Sunday-school men 
at all. And what a school in Kansas wants uniformity with a school in 
London for, we do not know. 

Again, in the April number of the " Teacher," after refer- 
ring to the history of the " Teacher," and the competition in 
the publication of courses of lessons, which began with the 
"Sunday-School Journal," in 1869, edited by Dr. Vincent, 
which announced a course of lessons for that year on "A 
Year with Moses," Dr. Eggleston says: — 

The origin of the movement for uniformity is likely to be lost sight of. 
Some of our friends at the East talk and write as if they had brought 
forth an idea entirely new. For the sake of history, let us here record 
that our sanguine friend, Mr. Jacobs, who sells produce on South Water- 
street, [Chicago,] who is superintendent of the ilrst Baptist Sunday- 
school on Wabash Avenue, who is the originator and ffenertdiuimo of 
the ** United States Sunday-school army,*' and who writes lessons for the 
*' Standard," makes live western speeches in conventions, and does more 
besides all that than we can begin to recount, is the father of the idea 
of a national vmformUy of leeeone. In his own denomination he has 
carried the day, the American Baptist Publication Society, and most of 
the Baptist papers, having adopted the calendar of the " National Series 
of Lessons.'* Recently, a synod in New York, and members of the 
Brooklyn Sunday-School Union, and Mr. Tyler, in the "Independent," 
and Mr. Vincent, have all talked of uniformity, as if the idea had just 
been originated ; but we give fair warning that if the blessed time ever 
does come when all the children of this country study one lesson, we 
shall give the credit to B. F. Jacobs; he, and no one else, is "the orig- 
inal Jacobs." 

But that the "National Sunday-School Teacher" was not 
then working for the realization of this idea, except indi- 
rectly, is evident from the following, taken from the same 
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editorial, and from a subsequent one in the September nnm* 
ber of the same year: — 

A selection by a committee is fatal to aggressive action. To sabmit to 
such a committee would be to endanger our success. We owe it to God 
and the work to refuse. The publishers and the editor, therefore, an- 
nounce, after mature deliberation, that we cannot entertain any proposi- 
tion that looks to a selection of our lessons by a convention or a com- 
mittee of publishers. . . . Our intention is to go forward, and we shall, at 
all hazards, decline making any entangling alliances that might cripple 
our usefulness. For usefulness is better than uniformity. We say this 
with the utmost respect for those who have striven to bring about unity, 
and in the future, as heretofore, we shall still give the use of our list to 
those who desire it. 

The great success of our course, and its adoption by other publica- 
tions, has excited the most lively hopes of a uniform course for the 
country. Those periodicals that have given lessons on the subjects of the 
"National Series " have all prospered. We have freely given our list for 
the sake of uniformity. We shall give the use of it as freely in the future. 
But to those who propose any concession on our part that looks toward 
the submitting of our list to any committee or conference of " Unions," 
or private publishers, we have only to say, it is asking too much. This 
magazine has achieved its success as a private enterprise. It has vent- 
ured on lines of work untraveled before. Committees and conferences 
are timid and compromising. We should jeopard the success of our 
course, in forsaking the ideas upon which it has grown. With charity 
toward all, we stand by our colors. * 

It will be noticed in these quotations that Dr. Eggleston, 
on behalf of his publishers and himself, announces, " after 
mature deliberation " that they " cannot entertain any prop- 
osition that looks to the selection of our lessons by a conven- 
tion or a conmiittee of publishers," but are willing that others 
should unite upon ihdr selection. This last proposition was 
so dictatorial that Dr. Vincent, who began the publication 
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of the periodical lessons in " The Sunday-School Teacher," 
felt that a great barrier was thrown in the way of uniform- 
ity. At the close of the year 1870, though the publishers 
were far apart, a very large number of the Sunday-school 
workers desired the uniform lessons. At the semi-annual 
convention of the Albany (N. Y.) County Sunday;School 
Association, held in November, the committee on uniform 
lessons reported that of the thirty-four schools connected 
with this association in the city of Albany, twenty-eight were 
then using uniform lessons. Of these, thirteen were united 
upon the series published in " The National Teacher " of 
Chicago, and six upon the Berean Series. Of the schools 
using the National Chicago Series, four were Presbyterian, 
four Baptist, three Reformed, one Congregational, and one 
Lutheran; while of those using the Berean Series, four were 
Methodist, one Baptist, and one Union. . 

The Executive Committee, appointed to arrange for the 
Indianapolis Convention of 1872, met in New York, July 10, 
1871. Mr. Jacobs again presented the subject of uniform 
lessons, and finding the response quite general, it was decid- 
ed to call a meeting of publishers, for August 8. During the 
interval Mr. Jacobs remained in the vicinity of New York, 
having an office in the city, and going there daily. Meeting 
Mr. Lyon, one of the publishers of the " National Sunday- 
School Teacher," in New York, he induced him to go to 
Long Branch with him, and, after a long discussion, Mr. Lyon 
consented to favor the plan. By publication, correspond- 
ence, and personal solicitation, twenty-nine of the various 
publishers, or their representatives, met to consider the sub- 
ject. Mr. Jacobs was chairman of this meeting. After an 
earnest discussion it was decided, by a vote of twenty-six to 
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three, to appoint a committee to select a list of lessons for 
1872. Drs. Eggleston, Vincent, and Newton, Rev. H. C. 
M'Cook, and B. F. Jacobs, were appointed a committee to 
do this work, and the meeting adjourned sine die. After the 
adjournment of this meeting the committee held a session. 
It was then past three o'clock, and Dr. Vincent insisted that 
the outline of the scheme must be formed that day. Dr. 
Newton said he was obliged to leave the city that afternoon. 
Mr. Jacobs was also obliged to leave, but said he would re- 
turn the next morning. But as the other members of the 
conmiittee insisted that the lessons must be selected that 
day, if at all, these two brethren agreed that the other mem- 
bers of the committee might begin the work of selecting the 
lessons. The three members of the committee held a meet- 
ing, and, after a brief consultation, agreed to disagree and 
publish the following card, which was printed that after- 
noon : — 

Unifobm Lessons — The Failube. — The undersigned, having been ap 
pointed at the conference held at the call of the National Executive 
Ck)mmittee, a committee to select a course of lessons for the whole Sun- 
day-school public, find it impossible at this late day to select a list of 
subjects acceptable to all, or creditable enough to put the experiment on 
a fair basis. The compromise necessary to effect a union at this mo- 
ment renders it out of the question to get a good list, and with the 
most entire unanimity we agree that it is best to defer action until the 
matter shall have been discussed in the National Convention. 

[Signed] Edwabd Egglsston, 

J. H. Vincent, 

Henbt 0. M'Cook. 
New York, August 8, 1871. 

Six copies of this card were mailed tJuxt night to differ- 
ent papers for publication, and it was almost a failure ! How 
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difficult a thing it was to bring about "the compromise 
necessary to effect a union at that moment " can only be 
appreciated by those intimately acquainted with the per- 
sonal and denominational and publicational interests which 
seemed to be involved in the question. The idea of some 
uniform lessons for the schools of the country was, of course, 
fascinating to all. Some of its vast advantages were at 
once obvious — a thing which ought, some time, to be. But 
think how many private systems and projects, hopes and 
special enterprises, already under way and well advanced, 
might have to be abandoned in order to agreement. Dr. 
Eggleston was ready enough to consent to a uniform lesson 
provided the rest would consent to adopt his course of les- 
sons. And it must be said that his lessons had become, to 
a remarkable extent, "national," proving, once for all, the 
practicability of a course of lessons which the denominations 
might adopt without detriment to any proper denominational 
indoctrination. And then Dr. Vincent, who, besides invent- 
ing the first course of lessons, had originated the "Berean 
Series," was bent, first of all, upon uniting his own denom- 
ination, the Methodist, in the use of it; but, by its intrinsic 
and conspicuous excellence, was fast giving to it an extra- 
denominational and national character. It was easier to see 
what his Church would lose than what it might gain by the 
proposed change. It was, indeed, a very critical juncture. 
The turn which the Sunday-school history of the world 
has taken since that time was then trembling in the balance 
of almost a single will. But the good providence of God, to 
whose inspiration all that was good in the movement was 
due, was not to let the undertaking go by default. "Fail- 
ure" was not to be the word. 
4 
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Mr. Lyon, one of the publishers of the "National Sunday- 
School Teacher," being still in New York at the time, and 
deeply interested in the matter in a business way, learning 
from Dr. Eggleston what had been done by the conmiittee, 
or that portion of the committee which had acted, imme- 
diately telegraphed Mr. Jacobs, at Long Branch, that the 
committee had decided not to agree, and that Dr. Vincent 
had gone home to Plainfield. Mr. Jacobs telegraphed the 
same evening to Dr. Vincent to meet him in New York the 
next morning, saying, also, that the plan must not fail Mr. 
Lyon, calling at Mr. Jacobs' offiqe in New York the next 
morning, showed him the card printed the night before, and 
asked what was to be done ? Mr. Jacobs replied : "It must 
be recalled, and the committee must do its work." They 
went together to Dr. Vincent's office, and awaited his ar- 
rivaL After an hour's discussion Dr. Vincent wrote and 
signed the following card, which was subsequently signed 
by Dr. Eggleston and Mr. Jacobs, and sent to the papers 
which had received the first. 

The undersigned desire to recall the circular forwarded yesterday, enti- 
tled "Uniform Lessons — The Failure." We desire to state that, having 
reconsidered the whole subject, we have agreed upon a series for 18Y2. 
Will you accommodate the committee by withholding the publication of 
the former circular? A list of lessons for 1872 will be forwarded soon. 

Edwabd Eggleston, 
J. H. Vincent, 
B. F. Jacobs. 

They separated to meet after lunch at Dr. Eggleston's 
office. On the way down Mr. Jacobs met Mr. M'Cook, who 
had spent the night near by, and had returned to the city. 
Together they went to Dr. Eggleston's office, where Dr, 
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Vincent and Mr. Lyon soon arrived. Another discussion 
ensued, Mr. M'Cook declining any part in going forward 
with the work, and Mr. Jacobs insisting that the committee 
were appointed to do a specific work, and not to discuss 
whether it should be done, and they had no right to decline 
to proceed. 

Dr. Newton not having returned to the city, the other 
members of the committee, except Mr. M'Cook, niade the 
selection of lessons for 1872, and, after many delays, the 
experiment was tried. 

The Formal Decision at Indianapolis. 

The time, at length, was ripe for the inauguration of the 
movement. A multitude of converging tendencies and con- 
current causes at last, in the good providence of God, were 
furnished the fit and needed occasion for being compacted 
into one. This was afforded by the National Sunday-School 
Convention, held at Indianapolis, April 16-19, 1872. 

In a number of respects it was an extremely delightful and 
valuable meeting; but the one fact which imparts to it its 
historic importance relates to the formal adoption of the 
plan of the National Uniform Lesson. It was well under- 
stood beforehand that this question would be the one of 
predominant interest. The profound solicitude concerning 
it was almost universal. Abundant opportunity was given 
for the freest discussion. Not many times has any de- 
liberative body in America witnessed a nobler debate. In 
spirit, manner, method, and convincing power, several of 
the arguments made were of surprising felicity, power, and 
real eloquence. No one who was present can ever forget 
the scene. 
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Dr. Eggleston, himself a member of the committee, thus 
wrote in the "National Sunday-School Teacher" for Oc- 
tober, 1872: — 

The Uniform Lesson. — ^At last the experiment is to be tried. We are 
to have a uniform lesson for the leading publishers in the country. This 
is the culmination of the movement of which the success of this maga- 
dne was the beginning. We are not very sanguine about the ultimate 
success of entire uniformity. Charles Y. tried to make two clocks run 
together, and failed. It is said that this failure led him to see the folly 
of his former course in trying to make people think alike. The inter- 
ests inYolTcd in- Sunday-school publishing are various; and these will 
lead to diversity. The leading Sunday-school men are men of strong 
character, and men of strong character are apt to see things very 
differently. 

It is only weak men that can move compactly on any question not 
vital. We are not sure but that the opinions on the subject of lessons 
are so deep-seated and fundamental that we shall never be able to make 
a course for three or four years together, which shall combine all par- 
ties. We fear that denominational jealousies, publishing rivalries, and, 
above all, the strong honest differences of opinion among Sunday-school 
men, will pull the lessons apart again. We are doubtful whether the 
Sunday-school public will not demand a greater variety of lessons. This, 
we know, is the opinion of many leading Sunday-school men, who are, 
like ourselves, willing to give the plan a fair trial. Whether it succeeds 
or not in the end, the experiment cannot fail to do good. It brings us 
together for a year, and it will bring many of the old fogy schools on 
some course of lessons. 

The moral effect will be so good that the arrangement may come to 
be permanent But, whether permanent or not, the moral effect will be 
excellent We vote for the cross of the Legion of Honor to B. F. 
Jacobs. He is the original Jacobs, to whose tireless persistency, vehe- 
ment urging, imruffled and imperturbable good-nature, and general fac- 
ulty for having his own way, we are indebted for the present consumma- 
tion. The amount of energy he has expended, the amount of opposition 
he has braved, the amount of tact he has shown in carrying his point, 
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are greater tlian can be iioagiited by those who hare not seen the Mm- 
fllcl. Strong, earnest, vehement, Bometimes brusque in advocating hi* 
point, ill. Jacobs is jet one of the sweetest, purest, and most self-deny- 
ing of Clinatiaiu. We think tliis is a proper time to record our appro> 
ciation both of his faith and works. 

Tlie sabject was bronght forward, in the shape of s resola- 
tiongby Mr. B. F. Jacobs. From the admirable report of the 
CouTention, made by Mr. L Newton Baker, (who has reported 
all the recent conventions,) a few extracts moat be made: — 
Hr. B. F. Jacobs, of Slinois, was called to open the discussion of the 
topic of the seosion, " The Uniform System of Sabbath-school LessotiB f<w 
the Whole Country." " I desire," he said, " to divide this sabject, and to 
answer, first, as far as possible, the qaestion, WAy snch a course of lesstnw 
is desirable, for the Sunday-schools of this country not only, but, blessed 
be Oodl we hope, for the world I that it will not only be a national 
series, but that it will come to be an intenuLUonal series ; and, secondly, 
Aour this result may be obtained ; and I suggest that the one answer to 
the first question is, that it will promote a mor« thorough study of the 
word of God. We need no other answer. We need no other resMnl." 
The ptunts made by bim were that tliis would be true (1) for the M^ot 
an; (2) for the ieacAtn; (3) for the parenlt; (4) for the potior; and 
- (6) for the wrila-i of Utaom. He said : " We have, moreover, the assur- 
ance of its having been Inaugurated and carried forward by the Bolj 
Spirit himself. In proof of which, we submit that this plan was bom. 
It was not made. The beginning was but a feeble thing compared to 
what it has now reached. As all thii^ must truly live that tnilj grow, 
so this thought grows with the hours that roll round. There are no men 
that have any right to special honor in this matter. Thank Godl it Is 
alibis." The resolution submitted by Mr. Jacobs was as follows ; "That 
this Convention appoint a committee, to condst of five clergymen and five 
laymen, to select a course of Bible lessons for a series of years, not to 
exceed seven, which shall, as far as they may decide possible, embrace % 
genera] study of the whole Bible, alternating between the Old and Ne« 
Testaments, semi-annually or qoarteriy, as they shall deem beat, and to 
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publish a list of such lessons as fully as possible, and, at least, for two 
years next ensuing, as early as the first of August, 1872 ; and that this 
Convention recommend their adoption by the Sunday-schools of the whole 
country, and that this committee have power to fill any vacancies as they 
may occur in their number, by reason of the inability of any member to 
serve. 

Dr. Eggleston followed. His position on the question was regarded with 
interest. Many supposed him to be in favor of the scheme, since he had 
had no little to do with some of the practical steps by which the move- 
ment had grown into such popular favor. He did not allow the conven- 
tion to remain long in doubt His first sentence defined his position. 
He represented the minority. He said : " It seemed to him that s<Hnething 
must have frightened some of his brethren. Th^y were certainly thought, 
not long ago, to he at least dovbtfid. Were they overawed by the enthu- 
siasm of the hour ? Had they yielded to the high pressure of that incar- 
nated steam-engine of a man, Jacobs, who was accustomed to carry every 
point which he had set his mind and heart upon? It cost the speaker 
something to breast the tide, and to move in the teeth of the wind and 
current that had set in so strongly on this question. Heretofore he had 
been with the majority cm the great questions of Sunday-school progress. 
But was that progress ? Nay. It was a movement backward. How was 
the matter of uniformity brought about for this year? Did not the 
committee^ after careful deliberation, decide that it was not deemed best 
to adopt it? And did they not so announce? But the indomitable 
Jacobs coming up from Long Branch, before all the members of the 
committee had separated, in utter defiance of the decision they had ren- 
dered, determined that they must reverse it, and in some way succeeded 
in the determination." [Cries of " Good for Jacobs." Laughter and ap- 
plause.] "Well, the matter reminded him of Thomas Jefferson's mill. 
He built a wind saw-mill once on the top of a mountain, located it so that 
the wind would play upon it from every direction. He spent a good deal 
of money on it, and rather prided himself on the original design and 
plan, which were all his own. *What do you think of my mill?' he 
asked of a mill-wright who visited him. *Well, since you have asked 
me, Mr. Jefferson, I suppose I must tell it. It is all very well as a mill, 
but I don't see how you are going to get the lumber up to it to s^w,' 
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'Or exdaimed Jefferson, *l never thought of that' Mr. Jacobs' plan 
presents just this practical difficulty; it is going to be exceedingly hard 
to accomplish it. The inevitable tendency of this slavish uniformity will 
be to a more exclusive use of the lesson than before, and the denomina- 
tions will not be brought any nearer together, but will really be taken 
further apart." The speaker recognized the fact in closing that the vote 
was a foregone conclusion. '^He knew that he was on the unpopular 
side. Still, he owed it to himself to utter his protest and stand by his 
conviction." 

J. H. Vincent, D.D., taking the floor, said : *'A year ago he opposed the 
scheme of national uniformity. To-day he was thoroughly converted to 
the other side. [Applause and clapping of hands.] So completely con- 
verted that, although his denomination was now in the sixth year of the 
Berean System, proposing to cover the entire Bible in seven years, they 
were ready to break every stereotype plate, abandon their selections, and 
begin de novo on the broadest platform. [Great applause.] He believed 
in unity, he believed in uniformity, and he believed in variety in uniform- 
ity. He believed in the good old-fashioned sun that shines in the heavens, 
and he loved the lily and the rose, in which its light and heat were developed 
in different forms. He believed in the one good old book, but he believed 
also in the one lesson taken from it, and taught, on the same Lord's day, 
in ten thousand Sunday-schools of the land, though there might be as 
great variety in the development of that one lesson as there was in the 
tints of the lilies and the roses. As to driving the schools into denom- 
inational lesson systems, and interfering with independent and union sys- 
tems, the fact was, that the American Sunday-School Union, for exam- 
ple, never did begin the lesson system until after the Churches had taken 
hold of it ; and the fact is, too, that many teachers in all the Churches 
are taking all the lesson preparations, and they will continue to take all 
they can lay their hands on, and there will be as great variety as there 
ever has been." 

Rev. George A. Peltz, of Pennsylvania, resumed the discussion. He 
began by a very happy allusion to his " conversion " on this question, 
after a "protracted meeting" with his Brother Vincent, who "labored" 
with him until midnight, and saw him profess conversion before retiring. 
But during the night he had "fallen from grace," and had to be "con- 
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verted again'' by his Brother Vincent in the morning. He was now 
soundly converted on the question, at least as to the principles inyolved. 
He believed, first, in the one grand old text-book. He believed, sec- 
ondly, in uniformity in a single, school. He believed, thirdly, in a great 
curriculum, covering the Bible. In the single school the principle is 
admitted to be good. How far shall schools be associated with it ? The 
advantage of numbers, in the added strength and variety of talent and 
in the power of sympathy, can be easily seen. Denominational uniform- 
ity can be secured without doubt; but can the matter be carried to the 
extent of national co-operation, including all the denominational and 
undenominational schools of the land ? This was still a question in the 
speaker's mind. He was, at any rate, thoroughly in favor of giving it a 
trial. 

Mr. B. F. Jacobs again briefly spoke upon the question. Unbelief, 
he called the brethren to notice, was the main objection that had as yet 
been urged by the opposition. They did not believe it was practicable, 
or could be .carried out. *'If so and so" were done, which it "was 
doubtful if it could be," the case would be plainer. He charged the 
brethren to fling away doubts, and have faith. God means to bless the 
land through this movement. Let us believe, and work and pray in 
faith, and it will be done. Two or three incidents were given by the 
speaker, emphasizing the truth that we were not laboring in this — ^as we 
should not labor in any work for Christ— for success, or for reward as 
an end, but for Christ I There were diffictdties in the way of carrying 
out the plan proposed. But difficulties make men. No school, or 
church, or man, that has not known diffictdties, knows development and 
growth. 'What are difficulties, when God says, " Go forward ? " The 
brother speaks of the difficulty of getting the committee together. Why, 
he knew of a committee of twenty-nine, who gathered in New York city 
from every part of the country, and every man was there at the appointed 
hour. And then, to conclude, the matter is not compulsory. It is sim- 
ply a reconmiendation, not an inf orcement. It is conceived and will be 
carried out in the spirit of the Grospel. If any do not see their way clear 
to follow it, the only hope and prayer that will be cherished and uttered 
by all will be, " Grod bless you abundantly, and make you a blessing." 
Bev. Mr. Foote, of Missouri, before voting, desired first to know tho 
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men to whom this important trust was to be committed, and Mr. Jacobs 
replied that it was for the Convention, and for Mr. Foote, to say who 
should serre them. The resolution was read a second time, several 
questions were asked for information, which Mr. Jacobs satisfactorily 
answered, and the question being again loudly demanded, the vote was 
taken by rising. An overwhelming majority voted "aye," and ten only 
voted "nay." William Reynolds, of Illinois, moved the appointment, 
by the chair, of a committee of five to nominate the conmiittee of ten 
called for by the resolution. The Convention then with great enthusi- 
asm and unction sang " Praise Grod from whom all blessings flow," and 
proceeded to other business. 

The report of the Convention says: 

The interest of the Convention culminated, as was expected, in the 
uniform lesson question. To this almost every thing seemed to be tend- 
ing from the beginning of the sessions. The slightest allusion to the 
subject created a perceptible ripple over the body. And when the ques- 
tion came up in the regular order, an intensity of feeling was exhibited 
that is rarely seen in a public assembly. At times it reached the morally 
sublime. After the earnest speech of Mr. Jacobs, who had been ap- 
pointed to lead the discussion, and during the brief speeches for and 
against which followed, the scene was indescribable. A quiver of eager 
desire seemed to thrill the whole body. It was known that a strong 
feeling in favor of the project was abroad in the Sunday-school com- 
munity, but the feverish anxiety and solemnly-set purpose of such 
vast numbers, manifesting itself in such intensity, was hardly expected 
even by the most ardent and sanguine advocates of the system. There 
was scarcely a corporaPs guard of opponents to the measure. Although 
in the morning, when, the question was broached, repeated cries of 
"question" were made, the counsel of caution prevailed, and the meas- 
ure was not rushed through in hot haste, but left for the afternoon's 
session. The ardor of its advocates had not at all cooled by the delay, 
the final vote being almost unanimous, and its announcement being 
greeted by the Convention rising to their feet and singing the long-meter 
doxology. A committee of five ministers and five laymen from different 
parts of the United States, with one minister and one layman added 
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from the Dominion of Canada, were appointed to arrange a series of 
Bible lessons for a term of seven years, covering a general study of the 
whole Bible, and the Convention recommended the adoption by the 
Sunday-schools of the entire country of the series thus planned for. 

And so, at last, the project came to be a fact. A national 
convention appointed a committee to select a seven years' 
series of national uniform lessons. This committee consisted 
of J. H. Vincent, Chmrman ; Warren Randolph, /Secretary/ 
John Hall, Richard Newton, A. L. Chapin, Geo. H. Stuart,* 
B. F. Jacobs, P. G. Gillett, A. G. Tyng, H. P. Haven. The 
following gentlemen from Canada were afterward added : 
J. Munro Gibson, A. Macallum. 

With as little delay as possible they entered upon their 
task. The subsequent history of the movement is well 
known. If the scheme had proved a failure the responsi- 
bility would, by common consent of those familiar with the 
early facts in the case, have undoubtedly rested upon Mr. 
Jacobs. If it had turned out a positively injurious failure, 
widely detrimental to the general progress of Sunday-school 
interests, it would have been easy to trace the mischief to 
his mistake, his indiscretion, his rashness and pertinacity, 
that could take any other hint sooner than a hint to stop 
before his purpose had been gained. However he came by 
the idea, it was he who seized it, and was possessed by it, 
and, with a completely unwavering tenacity and pertinacity 
of aim, advocated it and planned for its execution, as a field- 
marshal plans a battle, or rather as a general arranges for 
a campaign, mastering the situation so thoroughly that he 
may be said to Icnow that the plan, in due time, will suc- 

*Mr. Stuart afterward resigned, and J. B. Tyler was appointed in his 
place. 
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ceed. If to others it appeared a chimera, to him it seemed 
as certain to come to pass as a prophecy. 

But, as I have before said, a fact of this kind is never 
the result of a single factor; and, moreover, in many cases 
there are times when the various concurrent influences are 
indistinguishably mixed, and other times when, for the mo- 
ment, they may seem to be actually contrarious. That, at 
least, was true in this matter. But at last all the several 
confluent streams were mingled in the one irresistible cur- 
rent. The movement, assuredly prompted by the Spirit of 
God, had acquired a popular sweep and volume and mo- 
mentum which, when the new scheme was formally an- 
nounced, began at once to produce an effect that was really 
revolutionary. The Committee appointed to select the Uni- 
form Lessons for the first Seven Years' Course was extremely 
well chosen. If there had been personal, or denominational, 
or business jealousies and rivalries, they were now wholly 
lost from view. All motives at length, the worldly and the 
unworldly, combined to urge on the new enterprise. By 
the Protestant evangelical and non-liturgical Churches 
throughout the country the proposal was hailed with gen- 
eral enthusiasm. All the distinctively Sunday-school period- 
icals instantly fell into line. All the leading religious papers, 
denominational or undenominational, espoused the cause, 
and some of them secured the ablest and most expert bib- 
lical scholars to prepare the weekly analysis, expositions, 
and application of the lessons. Nor were these "lesson 
helps" mere bits of "commentaries;" some of them were 
better than the commentaries, and have done not a little to 
change the current idea of what the popular commentary 
ought to be. But a scheme of this kind, which, it was now 
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seen, was good enough to be "national," would be better 
yet — so it was believed — if it were" made to be irUemcUionoL 
And it was not until this point in its development was 
reached that the grand Sunday-school idea of our time 
can be said to have been fully born. As Dr. Vincent 
wrote in his monthly, "The Normal Class," for June, 
1876:— 

The conception of a uniform lesson /or the whole country was, so far as 
we can see, the fruit of Mr. Jacobs' brain and heart. He proposed it. 
He pleaded for it. He persevered when denominational and commercial 
rivalries embarrassed those who were in sympathy with it. He was full 
of enthusiasm and good-natured persistency. He wotdd not let any man 
say him nay. 

But while Mr. Jacobs was seeking the national idea, Dr. 
Vincent was already in correspondence with representative 
Sunday-school men in London and Edinburgh, seeking the 
realization of the international idea, convinced that if the 
question of uniformity could only be relieved of its load of 
denominational difficulties, it would be possible to make the 
movement on the larger as well as on the national basis. 
Rev. J. Comper Gray, of Halifax, though pleased with the 
idea, disapproved of the scheme as impracticable. Under date 
of January 28, 1870, John Smither, Secretary of Commit- 
tee on Publications of the " London Sunday-School Union," 
wrote to Dr. Vincent, stating that " the subject of an inter- 
national series of Sunday-school lessons " had afforded the 
committee great pleasure, and "stirred in them a cordial 
sympathy with your purpose." 

Mr. F. J. Hartley, Esq., also of the London Sunday-School 
Union, wrote, April 30, 1870: — 
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It is too late for next year's list, though I hope we may be in time for 
1872. It would be a glorious thing for the teachers on both sides of the 
Atlantic to be reading the same lesson Sunday by Sunday, and we would 
do much to bring it about. 

Bey. James Inglis, of Scotland, about the same date, 
writes: — 

Your idea of a grand Protestant scheme is very attractive, and I am not 
willing to say it is impracticable, though, at present, I don't quite see how 
it can be carried out. 

And he added this very sagacious piece of advice: — 

It seems to me that the best means of giving the project a chance of 
success is not to ask all manner of societies to join in framing a good 
scheme ; but first to sketch a scheme, and then see how many can be 
got to adopt it, first commimicating with as many societies as possible on 
the subject. Our Edinburgh scheme will be run out by December, and 
we would be quite ready to consider any better system than we have 
been following. 

It will by this be seen how well the way Had been pre- 
pared. It should also be noted that, from the first, our 
Canadian brethren of the Congregational, Methodist, and 
Presbyterian Churches were quick to appreciate the new 
plan, which made the Bible schools in the Churches of all 
denominations, and in all nations, seem so near of kin I 

"The National Stjndat-Sohool Tbacheb." 

In tracing the genesis of the Uniform Lesson, I have had 
frequent occasion to refer to the ** Chicago," now the " Na- 
tional Sunday-School Teacher.*' It was in this magazine 
that the movement was inaugurated. It furnished the fruit- 
ful field in which was planted the germ that has grown till 
the branches of it stretch out into every continent, and drop 
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their golden fruit into ten thousand Churches at home, and 
thousands of Churches on which the sun never sets. The 
origination both of the "Teacher," and of the Periodical 
" Lesson Paper " was the work of Dr. Vincent, at the outset 
of his continually progressive Sunday-school career. It was 
the " Teacher " which took up the Periodical Lesson, and led 
the way in teaching teachers how to teach it. This, for one 
year, was done by Mr. Vincent, who, though he withdrew from 
the editorship of the magazine after the fourth month of its ex- 
istence, continued to prepare the lessons for the remainder of 
the year. But it was Rev. Edward Eggleston who for the 
next five years threw the full force of his genius and enthu- 
siasm into the most enlightened and aggrei§sive forms of 
Sunday-school enterprise; but, above all, and in order to all 
the rest, gave himself with wonderful zest and really sur- 
prising success to the building up of the " National Sunday- 
School Teacher," and the development of that kind of sys- 
tematic periodical lessons which Mr. Vincent had first pro- 
jected. Dr. Eggleston, through the "Teacher," came so 
near the first victory in making his own series of undenom- 
inational uniform lessons "national," that he assumed the 
right, and, indeed, with some show of propriety, not to con- 
sent to any national uniform system except on condition 
that the rest should accept, and so make uniform, his own 
scheme. Whatever may be thought of his attitude then, his 
intensity, clearness of perception, definiteness, and singular 
power to impress others with his own progressive ideas, can- 
not be overlooked, and, in this connection, can hardly be 
overestimated. 

In this connection there is force in a remark lately made 
by Rev. H. C. Trumbull, in the " Sunday-School Times," of 
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whicli lie is editor, (clearly the best weekly Sunday-school 
periodical in existence:) "In 1872 not a single prominent 
denominational publishing board was at the start in favor 
of the plan proposed. If those boards had been in confer- 
ence over the plan they would have decided against it 
unanimously. Now they are all glad that popular sentiment 
necessitated their adoption of the plan."* 

PBEPBTXnTY OF THE PlAN. 

Will the plan last always? Perhaps not; nothing in this 
world is a finality. Every thing depends. The perpetuity 
of this will depend upon its continued fitness to meet such 
conditions as shall continue to exist. Only a few serious 
blunders in the management of committees or in the selec- 
tion of the lessons might spoil the scheme. If it should 
ever be found to interfere with the liberty and spontaneity 
of individual schools, it will pass away. But that will not 
be yet awhile. 

We are now in the seventh and last year 6i the great ex- 
periment. So it may be said that this lesson scheme has 
been fairly tested. Its success has been beyond all antici- 
pation. But let it be remembered, we climb a stairway 
whose steps are forever giving way behind us; we must 
move on. We must presently try something new — some- 
thing, if possible, still better suited to the ever-new con- 
ditions of things in these our universities of religious 
study. 

* For the position of the Methodist Episcopal Sunday-School Union even 
before 1872, see Appendix, page 87' 
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The Best Lesson System. 

What the best lesson system would be is a difficult ques- 
tion. The right answer depends partly on the nature of 
the book which all study, partly upon the nature of the hu- 
man mind, and partly upon what may be termed the nat- 
ural history of our schools as we find them at the time. 

1. The Bible is a unique book. It is a large book. 
Though written by many different writers, and composed 
in every variety of style known to literature, it is, neverthe- 
less, a divinely systematic book. It begins from the begin- 
ning; it starts with a purpose; it pursues steadfastly one 
divine plan. The writers, moved by the Holy Spirit, wrote 
infinitely better than they knew. The subject-matter of it 
is wide as human history, as far-reaching as God's own 
scheme of the world. The Bible at best is, as yet, but 
meagerly understood. The Apostle John " wept much " in 
his time because no man was found able or worthy to open 
the book, or to unloose the seals thereof. Jesus Christ, it is 
true — and the truth is glorious — has himself availed to open 
the Scriptures, and has begun, by its blessed revelations, to 
set on fire the heart of the world. The Bible, rightly ap- 
prehended, is, in the highest degree, a systematic book. Its 
revelation is progressive. The true scientific method is no- 
where more needed than here. The Bible is composed of 
the two main divisions, which sustain the relation to each 
other of part and counterpart. Neither can be well un- 
derstood apart from the other. Each portion is expository 
of the others. A true lesson system must, then, combine 
the carefully adjusted study of both Testaments, the Old 
and the New. Would it do to wait till we have gone 
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through the one before entering npon the other ? Certainly 
not. Art is long and life is short. Would it be well to 
alternate, giving one Sunday to the Old, the next to the 
New? Hardly; that would be a mechanical arrangement, 
and would interfere with any real sense of continuity. 

It is noteworthy that it was on the Jirst Sunday of the 
Christian era that the Jirst Sunday-school was held. And 
it was, of all others, the model of Bible-class teaching. 
This was the one which, on the morning of the resurrection, 
had Jesus himself for teacher, and for scholars the two dis- 
ciples on their way to Emmaus. Happily, though we do 
not know the words which the Master used, we are not left in 
ignorance of the general method which he pursued in open- 
ing to them the Scriptures. The effect of it we also know. 
The sorrowful hearts, in which hope itself had died, became, 
as the gracious divine exposition went on, irradiated with the 
light of the great Revelation, the age-long Hope, and began 
to bum with holy transport in view of its speedy realization. 
The key to the risen Saviour's lesson system on that oc- 
casion is given and is thus expressed: *^ And beginning at 
Moses and all the prophets, he expounded unto them in all 
the Scriptures the things concerning himself, ^^ It is this kind 
of Bible teaching, we need to be again and again assured 
and reassured, which is to bum its way into the heart of man- 
kind for its healing. 

Of our first uniform Seven Years' Lesson System, the ar- 
rangements were as follows : — The first year was divided 
between Genesis and Matthew f the second, between Ex- 
odus and Mark; the third, between the period of Joshua 
and the Judges, and John; the fourth, between the period 
including Saul and Solomon, and the original organization 
6 
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of the Christian Church, as recorded in the first twelve chap- 
ters of Acts; the fifth, between studies concerning the king- 
dom of Israel and the missionary career of Paul, as narrated 
in the latter half of the book of Acts; the sixth, between 
the kingdom of Judah, including several lessons in Jere- 
miah and Daniel, and Luke; while the seventh is thought 
by some to be a somewhat distracted attempt to make the 
best of the situation, and snatch at so much attention to the 
remaining portions of the Bible, Old Testament and New 
Testament, Psalms, Prophets, Epistles, and so forth, as can 
b^ glanced at in the lessons of a single year. 

The scheme may have been the best, on the whole, that we 
could have had. That it was "plenarily inspired " is more 
than probably any one would claim for it. The selecting 
conmiittee have earned, in eminent degree, the gratitude of 
all the Churches. The harmony of their counsels and the 
wide unanimity with which their work has been accepted 
by the Churches, have furnished as signal illustrations of 
the possibilities of real Christian union, as distingubhed from 
mere ecclesiastical union, as could anywhere be found. 

The new committee, chosen at the Atlanta Convention, 
June, 1 878, charged with the duty of selecting the course of les- 
sons for the next Sunday-school epoch, have a task intrusted 
to them of the utmost sacredness and difficulty. If there 
are any who need the anointing of the Holy One, the spirit 
of wisdom, of love, and a sound mind, it is they I 
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One Thing Mobb. 

The idea of uniformity can be carried too far. If uni- 
formity, interdenominational, national and international, has 
its advantages, valuable beyond expression, so, too, have spon- 
taneity, freedom, and individual resource. No doubt the 
highest wisdom will appear in the skillfully adjusted combi- 
nation of the two— ^m^/brm^Yy with supplemental variety. 
And it may be remarked that here, as elsewhere. Dr. Vin- 
cent, who has a way of always facing the morning, has well 
forecast the next step in the grand alignment of Sunday- 
school progress. Decidedly the most important suggestion 
presented and elaborated at the National Sunday-School Con- 
vention, at Atlanta, Ga., was that of the " Supplemental Les- 
son," as set forth in the paper read by Dr. Vincent, and 
which, in the main suggestion, at least, deserves to receive 
universal consideration. 

The Uniform Scheme is, for the present, and it may be for 
a long while to come, a grand necessity; but somewhat more 
and something different is also necessary. The same spirit 
of restless aggressiveness, of quick, free, constant inventive- 
ness, the same faith and hope, often stirring up to what may 
seem to many an audacity of new undertaking, will have as 
much scope and demand during the next ten years as they 
had ten years ago. The Christian Church is in perpetual 
crises. An everlasting emergency is upon us. 
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LESSONS FOR SEVEN YEARS. 
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For 1873. 



FiBST QUARTHL 

GiNSSIS I-ZZYIII. 

1. The Creation. Qea. 1 1, 26-81. 

% In Eden. Gen. 2. 1.V26. 

8. The Fall And PromlBe. Oen. 8. 1-8, 16. 

4. Gain and Abel. Qen. 4. 8-10. 

6. Noah and the Ark. Gen. 6. 18-18. 

8. The Bow in the Glond. Gen. 9. 8-17. 

7. Conftision of Tongnes. Gen. 11. 1-^. 

8. Covenant with Abraham. Gen. 15. 1-7. 

9. Escape from Sodom. Qen. 19. 15-26. 

10. Trial of Abraham's Faith. Gen. 22. 7-14. 
. 11. Jacob and Esau. Gen. 27. 80-40. 
12. Jacob at Bethel Gen. 28. 10-22. 
18. Beview of the Lessons. 

Second Quabter. 
Genesis xxii~l. 

1. Israel—The New Name. Gen. 22. 24-80. 

2. The Dreams of Joseph. Gon.87.8-11. 
8. Joseph Sold. Gen. 87. 28-2a 

4. The Lord with Joseph. Qen. 89.1-6,20-28. 
6. Joseph Exalted. Gen. 41. 87-49. 

6. The Report from Ejrypt. Gen. 42. 29-88. 

7. Joseph Makes Himself Known. Gen.46.1-8. 

8. Joseph Sends for his Father. Gen.45. 19-28. 

9. Israel in Egypt Gen. 46. 1-4, 29-82. 

10. Jacoh and Pharaoh. Gen. 47. 5-10. 

11 . Prophetic Blessings. Geu.48.15,16 ; 49.8-10. 

12. The Last Days of Joseph. Gen. 60. 15-26. 
18. Beview of the Lessons. 



Third Quarter. 
Matthew ii-zi. 

1. The Child Jesus. Matt 2. 1-10. 

2. The Flight into Egypt. Matt 2. 18-28. 
8. The Baptism of Jesns. Matt 8. 18-17. 

4. The Temptation of Jesus. Matt 4. 1-IL 

5. The Ministry of Jesus. Matb.4. 17-26. 

6. The Beatitudes. Idatt 5. 1-12. 

7. Teaching to Pray. Matt 6. 5-15. 

8. The Two Foundations. Matt 7. 21-20. 

9. Power to Forgive Sins. Matt 9. 1-8. 

10. The Twelve Called. Matt 10. 1-15. 

11. Jesus and John. Matt. 11. 1-11. 

12. The Gracious CaU. Matt 11. 26-80. 
18. Beview of the Lessons. 

Fourth Quarter. 
Matthew xiu-xxviii. 

1. Parahle of the Sower. Matt 18. 18-28. 

2. Walking on the Sea. Matt 14. 22-88. 
8. The Cross Foretold. Matt 16. 21-2a 

4. The Transfiguration. Matt 17.1-8. 

5. Jesus and the Young. Matt 19. 13-22. 

6. Hosanna to the Son of Dsvid. Matt21.S-16. 

7. The Lord's Supper. Matt. 26. 26-80. 

8. Jesus in G^thsemane. Mntt 26. 86-46. 

9. Jesus before the High 'priest Matt.26.59-68. 

10. Jesus before the €k>vemor. Matt27.11-26. 

11. The Crucifixion. Matt. 27. 45-54. 

12. The Besurrection. Matt 28. 1-8. 
18. Beview of the Lessons. 



For 18 74. 



First Quarter. 
Exodus i-xvii. 

1. The House of Bondage. Exod. 1. 7-14. 

2. The Birth of Moses. Exod. 2. 1-10. 
8. The Call of Moses. Exod. 8. 1-10. 

4. Doubts Removed. Exod. 4. 1-9, 27-81. 
6. Jehovah's Promise. Exod. 6. 1-8. 



6. The Fb«t Plague. Exod. 7. 14-22. 

7. Jehovah's Passover. Exod. 12. 21-80,61. 

8. The Exodus. Exod. 18. 17-22. 

9. The Red Sea. Exod. 14. 19-81. 

10. Bitter Waters Sweetened. Exod.15.22-27. 
IL Bread from Heaven. Exod. 16. 1-5, 81-85. 
12. Defeat of Amalek. Exod. 17. 8-16. 
18. Review of the Lessons. 
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Second Quartkb. 
Exodus, Lititious, Numbers, Dxu- 

teronomt. 
1. The Ten Commandments. Ezod. 80. 1-17. 
a. The Golden Calf. Exod. 83. 1-8, 19. 20. 
8. The People Forgiven. Ezod. 88. 18-20. 
4. The Tabernacle Set Up. Exod. 40. 17-80. 
6. The Five Offerings. Lev. 7. 87, 88. 

6. The Three Great Feasts. Lev. 28. 4-8. 

16^1,88-88. 

7. The Lord> Ministers. Nam. 8. 6-18. 

8. Israers UnheUet Nam. 14. 1-10. 

0. The Smitten Bock. Nam. 80. 7-18. 

10. The Serpent of Brass. Nam. 81. 4-0. 

11. The Trae Prophet. Deat. 18. 9-16. 
18. The Death of Moses. Deot 84. 1-18. 
18. Review of the Lessons. 

Third Quarter. 
Mark. 

1. The Beginning of the Gospel. Mark 1.1-11. 
8. The Aathority of Jesas. Mark 1. 16-87. 
8. The Leper Healed. Mark 1. 88-46. 

4. The PabUoan CWled. Mark 8. 18-17. 
6. Jesos and the Sabbath. Maik 8. 88-88; 

8.1-& 



6. Power over Natare. Mark 4. 86-41. 

7. Power over Demons. Mark 6. 1-16. 

8. Power over Diseasei Mark 6k 84-84 

9. Power over Death. Mark 6. 82, 88, 86-18. 

10. Martyrdom of the Baptist Mark 6. 80-80. 

11. The Five Thoasand Fed. Mark 6. 84-44. 
18. The Syrophenician Mother. Mark 7. 84-80.- 
18. Beview of the Lessons. 



Fourth Quarter. 
Mark. 
1. The Deaf Mate. Mark 7. 81-87. 
8. The Evil Spirit Oast Oat Mark*. 17-88. 
8. The Mind of Christ Mark 9. 88-48. 
4. BUnd Bartimeas. Mark 10. 46-68. 
& The Fig-Tree Withered. Mark IL 18-14, 

19-84 
8. TheTwoOommandments. Mark 18.88-84. 

7. Hypocrisy and Piety. Mark 12. 88-44 

8. The Anointing at Bethany. Mark 14. 9^, 

9. The Betrayal Mark 14. 42-60. 

10. The DeniaL Mark 14. 66-78. 

11. The Oraciflzion. Mark lOu 88-89. 
18. The BIsen Lord. Mark 16. 9-80. 
18. Beview of the Lessons. 



First Quabtir. 
Joshua. 
1. Joshaa Encoaraged. Josh. 1. 1-8. 
8. Crossing the Jordan. Josh. 8. 14-17. 
8. Memorial Stones. Josh. 4. 4-9. 
4. Preparation for Oonqaest Josh. 6. 9-16. 
6. Jericho Taken. Josh 6. 18-80. 

6. Achan's Sin. Josh. 7. 19-86. 

7. Ebal and Gerisim. Josh. 8. 80-86. 

8. Caleb^s Inheritance. Josh. 14. 6-16. 

9. The Land Divided. Josh. 18. 1-10. 
10. The Cities of Bef^. Josh. 80. 1-9. 
IL The Altar of Witness. Josh. 88. 81-87. 
18. Joshna*s Warning. Josh. 88. 11-16. 
18. Beview.~€K>d^s Mercies to Israel Josh. 

84.1-18. 

Seoohd Quarter. 
Joshua, Judoes, Ruth, L Samuel. 

1. Israel's Promise. Josh. 24. 14-18. 
8. The Promise Broken. Jadg. 8. 11-16. 
8. The Call of Gideon. Jadg. 6. 11-18. 



For 1876. 

4 Gideon's Army. Jadg. 7. 1-8. 

6. The Death of Samson. Jadg. 16. 86-tL 

6. Bath and Naomi Bath 1. 16-88. 

7. A Praying Mother. 1 Sam. 1 81-88. 
a The Child Samael. 1 Sam. 8. 1-10. 
9. The Death of Ell 1 Sam. 4 18-18. 

10. Samael the Jadge. 1 Sam. 7. 6-18. 
11 A King Desired. 1 Sam. 8. 4-9. 
18. Saal Chosen. 1 Sam. 10, 17-84. 
18. Beview.— SamaePs Farting Words. 1 Saoi. 

18.80-86. 
Third Quarter. 

John. 
1. The Word made Flesh. John 1. 1-14. 

8. Following the Lamb. John L 86-46. 

8. Jesos at the Marriage. John 8. 1-11. 
4. The New Birth. John 8. 7-17. 
6. The Water of Life. John 4. 6-16. 

6. Jesas at Bethesda. John 6. 6-16. 

7. The Bread of Life. John 6. 47-68. 
a Jesos the Christ John 7. 40-46. 

9. Freedom by the Troth. John 8. 88-861 
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10. The Ligrbt of the World. John 9. 1-11. 

11. The Oood Shepherd. John 10. 1-11. 

12. The Beearrection and life. John 11.84^14 
18. Beview.—Christ Kejected. John ll.lT-fiS. 

Fourth Quabteb. 
John. 
1 Jesns Lifted Up. John 18. 28-88. 
2. Washing the Diedples' Feet. John 12. 1-9 
8. Many Mansions. John 14. 1-7. 



4. The Yine and the Branches. John 16. 1-& 

5. Friends t»nd Foes of Jesns. John 15.11-19. 

6. The Work of the Spirit. John 16. 7-14. 

7. Jesus Interceding. John 17. 15-21. 

8. Jesas the King. John 18. 8^-88. 

9. Jesus on the Cross. John 19. 25-80. 

10. Jesus and Mary. John 20. 11-18. 

11. Jesus and Thomas. John 20. 24-81. 

12. Jesns and Peter. John 21. 15-22. 
18. Beview.— TheMlnistiyof Jeeua. 



For 1876. 



First Quarter. 

L Samuel, IL Samuel. 

1. Saul Bejected. 1 Sam. 15. 10-28. 

2. David Anointed King. 1 Sam. 16. 1-18. 

8. David and Goliath. 1 Sam. 17. 88^1. 
4. David in the Palace. 1 Sam. 18. 1-16. 
6. David and Jonathan. 1 Sam. 20.85-42. 

6. David Sparing Saul. 1 Sam. 24. 1-16. 

7. Saul and his Sons Slain. 1 Sam. 81. 1-6. 
& David Established King. 2 Sara. 5. 17-25. 

9. The Aril brought to Zion. 2 Sam. 6. 1-15. 

10. Ood's Covenant with David. 2 Sam. 7. 

18-29. 

11. Absalom's Bebellion. 2 Sam. 15. 1-14. 

12. Absalom's Death. 2 Sam. 18. 24-88. 
18. Beview ; or, a Lesson Selected by the 

School. 

Second Quarter. 

Acts. 

1. The Ascending Lord. Acts 1. 1-12. 

2. The Day of Pentecost Acts 2. 1-11. 

8. Peter's Defense. Acts 2. 12-2a 

4. The Early Christian Church. Acts 2. 

87-47. 

5. The Lame Man Healed. Acts 8. 1-11. 

6. The Power of Jesus* Name. Acts 8. 12-26. 

7. Christian Courage. Acts 4 8-22. 

8. Christian Fellowship. Acts 4. 23-87. 

9. L}ing unto Ood. Acts 5. 1- 11. 

10. The Apostles in Prison. Acts 5. 12-26. 

11. Apostles before the Council Acts 5. 27-42. 

12. The Seven Chosen. Acts 6. 1-15. 

18. Beview ; or, » Lesson Selected by the 
School 



TmRO Quarter. 

L Chronicles, II. Chronicles, I. Einob, 

Proverbs, Ecclesiastes. 

1. David's Ohai|^ to Solomon. lChr.28.1-10. 

2. Solomon's Choice. 2 Chron. 1.1-17. 
8. Solomon's Temple. 2 Chron. 8. 1-17. 

4. The Temple Dedicated. 1 Kings & 5-21. 

5. Solomon's Prayer. 1 Kings 8. 22-80. 

6. Solomon's Prosperity. 1 Kings 10. 1-10. 

7. The Call of Wisdom. Prov. 1. 20-88. 

8. The Value of Wisdom. Prov. 8. 1-19. 

9. Honest Industiy. Prov. 6. 6-22. 

10. Intemperance. Prov. 28. 29-85. 

11. The Excellent Woman. Prov. 81. 10-81. 

12. A Oodly Life. Eocles. 12. 1-14. 
18. Beview ; or, a Lesson Selected by tiw 

SdiooL 

Fourth Quarter. 
Acts. 

1. Stephen^s Defense. Acts 7. 1-19. 

2. Stephen's Defense. Acts 7. 85-50. 
8. Stephen's Martyrdom. Acts 7. 51-60. 

4. Simon the Sorcery. Acts 8. 9-25. 

5. Philip and the Ethiopian. Acts a 26-40. 

6. Saul's Conversion. Acts 9. 1-18. 

7. Saul's Early Ministry. Acts 9. 19-80. 

8. Dorcas Best'>red to Life. Acts 9. 81-48. 

9. Peter's Vision. Acts 10. 1-20. 

10. The Gentiles Beoeived. Acts 10. 84-48. 

11. Spread of the GkispeL Acts 11. 19-80. 

12. Peter's Belease. Acts 12. 1-17. 
18. Beview ; or, a I<esson Selected by the 

SchooL 
14. Annual Beview, <nr Selection. 
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For 1877. 

First Qttabter. 
Snmns about ths Einodom or Is- 

RASL. 

1. The Kingdom Dlyided. 1 Kings 12. 12r-90. 

2. The Sin of Jeroboam. 1 Kings 12. 25-88. 

8. Omri and Ahab. 1 Kings 16. 28-84. 

4. Eiyah the Tishbite. 1 Kings 17. l>ie. 

5. EUjah and Ahab. 1 Kings 18. 5-18. 
6^ El^ah and the Prophets of BaaL 1 Kings 

18. 19-29. 
7. EUjah and his Sacrifloe. 1 Kings 18. 86-46. 
& El^h at Horeb. 1 Kings 19. 8- 18. 

9. The Story of Naboth. 1 Kings 21. 4-14. 

10. £1^ Translated. 2 Kings 2. 1-12. 

11. The Spirit on Eiisha. 2 Kings 2. 18-26. 
18. Beview ; or, a Lesson Selected by the 

School. 



Sboond Quarter. 
Studies about the Kingdom or Is- 
rael. 

1. The Oil Increased. 2 Kings 4. 1-7. 

2. The Shunammite's Son. 2 Kings 4. 25-87. 
8. Naaman the Leper. 2 Kings 5. 1-14. 

4. Gehazi the Leper. 2 Kings 5. 20-27. 

5. Eiisha at Dothan. 2 Kings 6. 8-18. 

6. The Famine in Samaria. 2 Kings 7. 12-20. 

7. Jehu the King. 2 Kings 10. 20-81. 

8. Jonah at KinevelL Jonah 8. 1-10. 

9. The Death of Eiisha. 2 Kings 18. 14-21. 

10. The Lamentation of Amos. Amos 5. 1-15. 

11. The Promise of Reidyai. Uosea 14. 1-9. 

12. The Captivity of Israel 2 Kings 17. 6-ia 
18. Beview ; (with Nahnm 1. 1-18.) 



Third Quarter. 
Studies in the Acts. 

1. Panl in Cyprus. Acts 18. 1-18. 

2. Paul at Antloch. Acts 18. 26-41. 
8. Turning to the CkntUes. Acts 18. 42-91 

4. Paul at Lystra. AcU 14. 8-20. 

5. The Yoke Broken. Acts 15. 22-81. 

6. Paul sent to Macedonia. Acts 16. 1-15. 

7. Paul and SOas in Prison. Acts 16. 22-81 

8. Thessalonlans and Bereans. Acts 17. 1-14 

9. Paul at Athens. Acts 17. 22-^ 

10. Paul at Corinth. Acts 18. 1-lt 

11. Panl at Bphesus. Acts 19. 1-12. 

12. Power of the Word. Acts 19. 17-28. 
18. Paul at Miletus. Acts 20. 17-82. 
14. Beview ; or, » Lesson Selected by tlM 

Scho<d. 



Fottrth Quarter. 
Studies in the Aon. 

1. Paul at Cesarea. Acts 2t &-15. 

2. Paul at Jerusalem. Acts 21. 27-89. 

8. Pftul and the Bigoted Jews. Acts 22.17-80. 

4. Paul before the CoundL Acts 28. 1-U. 

5. Paul before FeUx. Acta 24. 10-25. 

6. Panl before Agrippa. Acts 26. 6-20i 
7." Almost Persuaded. Acts 26. 21-29. 
a Paul in the Storm. Acts 27. 14-26. 

9. The Deliverance. Acts 27. 88-44 

10. Paul in Melita. Acts 28. 1-10. 

11. Paul at Bome. Acts 2a 16-81. 

12. PauPs Last Words. 2 Tim. 4. 1-S. 

18. Beview; or, a Lesson Selected by tb» 
School 



For 1878. 



First Quarter. ^ 
Studies about the EIinodom of Judah. 

1. Behoboam, First King of Judsh. 2 Chron. 

12. 1-12. 

2. Asa Faithita to his God. 2 Chron. 14. 1-11. 
8. The Covenant Benewed. 2 Chron. 15. 8-15. 

4. Jehosbaphaf s Prosperity. 2 Chronicles 17, 

1-10. 

5. Jehoshaphat Eeproved. 2 Chron. 19. 1-9. 

6. Jehoshaphat Helped of God. 2 Chron. 

20.14-22. 



7. Joash Bepairing the Temple. S Ohioiu 

24.4-18. 
a ITzziah's Pride Punished. 2 Cbron.26.16-28. 
9. Ahaa's Persistent Wickedness. 2 Chron. 

28.19-27. 

10. Heceklah's Good Belgn. 2Chron.29.1-lL 

11. Heoekiah and the Assyrians. 2 Chron. 

82. 9-21. 

12. Manasseh Brought to Bepentance. 2 Chron. 

8a 9-16. 
la Beview ; or, Missionaxy or TempeniM^ 
Lessim* 
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SlOOND QUABTKR. 

Studies about the Kingdom of Judah. 

1. J08l«h*8 Barly Piety. 2 Chron. 84. 1-a 
8. The Bcripturet Found and Bearched. 

i Chron. 84. 14-22. 
8. Jeremiah in Prison. Jer. 88. 1-9. 

4. The Rechabltes. Jer. 85. 12-19. 

& The Captivity of Judah. Jer. 52. 1-11. 
tf. The CaptiT(4 in Babylon. Dan. 1. 8-17. 

7. Nebuchadneczar^s Dream. Dan. 2. 86-4Sw 

8. The Fiery Fomaoe. Dan. 8. 21-2T. 

0. The Handwriting^ on the Wall Daniel 

5.22^1. 

10. Daniel in the Lion's Den. Dan. 6. 14-28. 

11. Messiah's Kingdom. Dan. 7. 9-14. 

12. The Decree of Gyms. 2 Chron. 86. 22-28. 
IB. Beylew ; or, Missionary ot Temperance 

Lesson. 

Third Quarter. 
Studies in the Gospel aocordino to 

Luke. 

1. Birth of Christ the Lord. Lake 2. 8-20. 

5. The Childhood of Jeeas. Luke 2. 40-52. 
& Ministry of John the Baptist Lake 8. 

15-22. 
4. Jesas at Naareth. Lake 4. 16-BO. 
& The Dnnght of Fishes. Luke 5. 1-11. 



6. The Centurion's Faith. Luke 7. 1-10. 

7. The Widow of Nain. Lake 7. 11-17. 

8. The Friend of Sinners. Luke 7. 40-50. 

9. Beturn of the Seventy. Luke 10. 17-24. 

10. The Good Samaritan. Luke 10. 80-B7. 

11. Importunity in Prayer. Luke 11. 5-18. 

12. Warning against CovetousneBS. Lake 

12. 18-28. 
18. Beylew ; or, Missionary or Tempetaooe 
Lesson. 

Fourth Quarter. 

Studies in the Gospel aocordino to 

Luke. 

1. Warning against FormaUsnL La.18.82-80. 

2. The Gospel Feast Lake 14. 15-24. 
8. The Prodigal Son. Lake 15. 11-24 

4. The Rich Man and Lazarus. Lakel6.19-Sl. 

5. The Ten Lepers. Luke 17. 11-19. 

6. Whom the Lord Beceives. Luke IS. 9-17. 

7. Zaccheus, the Publican. Luke 19. 1-10. 

8. Judaism Overthrown. Luke 21. 8-21. 

9. The Lord's Supper. Luke 22. 10-20. 

10. The Cross. Luke28.88-4& 

11. The Walk to Emmaus. Lake 24. 18-32. 

12. The Saviour's Last Words. Luke 24.44-^ 
IB. Beview ; or, Missionary or Tonperanoe 

Leason. 



First Quarter. 
Studies in the Old Testament. 

1. The Second Temple. Ezra 8. 1-18. 

2. The Dedication. Ezra 6. 14-22. 
8. The Mission of Nehemiah. Keh. 2. 1-8. 

4. The BuUders Interrupled. Keh. 4. 7-18. 

5. The Beading of the Law. Keh. 8. 1-8. 

6. The Keeping of the Sabbath. Neh. 18.15-22 

7. The Way of the Righteous. Psa. 1. 1-6^ 

8. The King of Zloo. Psa. 2. 1-12. 

9. The Prayer of the Penitent Psa. 51. 1-18. 

10. The Joy of Forgiveness. Psa. 82. 1-11. 

11. Delight in God's House. Psa. 84. 1-12. 

12. The All-seeing God. Psa. 189. 1-12. 

18. Beview ; or,Los8on Selected by the SdiooL 

Second Quarter. 
Studies in the Old Testament. 

1. Sanctified AflOioUon. Job 88. 14-80. 

2. Prosperity Bestored. Job 42.1-10. 



For 1879. 

8. Queen Esther. iLstn. 4. 10-17. 
4. llie Coming Saviour. Isa. 42. 1-10. 
'5. The SnflTering Saviour. Isa. 58. 1-12. 
ft. The Saviour's Call. Isa. 65. 1-11. 

7. The Saviour's Kingdom. Mlcah 4. 1-S. 

8. The Holy Spbit Promised. Joel 2. 28-82. 

9. Prophecy against Tyre. Bzek. 26. 7-14. 

10. The Valley of Dry Bonce. Ezek. 87. 1-10. 

11. The Need of God's Spirit Zeoh. 4. 1-14. 

12. Consecrad&n to God. Mai. 8. 8-18. 
18. Beview; or, a Leason Selected by tiM 

SohooL 



Third Quarter. 
Studies in the New Testament. 

1. Peace with God. Bom. 5. 1-10. 

2. Tlie Security of Believers. Bom. 8. 28-4A. 
8. Christian Love. 1 Cor. 18. 1-18. 

4. Victory over Death. 1 Cor. 16^ 50-68. 

5. Ministry of Beoondllation. 2Cor.6.14-Sl, 
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Tba Trlnmpht of Faitti. I 



8, T]ic Mlnrt of Chriit Phil. 3. 1-lS. 

9. PmcUral ReHglgn. Coi.S.lt-iS. 

10. The Coming of tbe Lord. 1 TlieM.4.18-lB. 

11. TlieClirisllMliitheWorlii. 1 Tlm.ftB-lfl. 

12. tbe CbrisUvi Oldzen. Tttm 8. 1-9. 

la. lievtew ; or, ■ Lsnon Belmsbai by the 
School. 

FoDBin <J(TABT(R. 

Studies in the Nkw Testament. 
I. OurGreit Hlgh-Priett. H8bA14-l«i ti.t-d. 
S, The TypM Eiplalnml. Heb.». 1-li. 



The Perfect PatKm. 
The PerfHH SiTlour. 
The Lore at the Fat 
Tbe Olorifled SstIou 
The M.^gsiige to the < 



1 LessoD Selected ij the 



iMTERNATiaNAI. LeB30N CoUMITTEI n 



uwa 3«TKN Team. 
Kev. John H. Visckmi, D.D., New Jersey, Methodist Episcopal. 
ReT. John Hall, D,D,, New York, Preabyterian. 
Hr. Benjamin F. Jacobs, IHinois, Baptist. 
Rev. Waksen Randolph, D,D,, Indiana, Baptist. 
Prof. P. S. QiLLBTT, LL.D., IHinoia, Methodist Episcopal. 
Ber. Richard Nkwton, D.D., Protestant Episcopa.!, 
Rev. B. M. Falher, D.D., New Orleans, Southern Presbyterian. 
EeT. W. G. E. Cdjinynohab, D.D., Tennessee, Methodist Episcopal, South. 
Franklin Faikbaneb, Esq., Vermont, Congregationalisl. 
Rev. John A. Bbdasdb, D.D., Kentucky, Baptist, 
Prof. H. L. Badhhkr, D.D., Fennsjlvanla, Evangelical Lutheran. 
Rev, Jaheb a. WoedeK, New Jersey, Preabyterian, 
Rev. D. D, H. M'Vicaii, LL.D., Quebec, Preabyterian. 
ReT, John Pomb, D.D., Ontario, Wesleyan, now Methodist. 

Eholish Gommitteb, (appointed by London Sunday-School UnloD.) 
Fountain J. Hahtlh, Esq. 
WiLUAH H. Gbosee, Esq. 
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abstract op dr. vincents address.* 

There are four questions involved in the theme announced — ** The Inter- 
national Lesson:" — (1.) The uniform selection used in each school; (2.) The 
uniform selection in €Ul the schools of a particular denomination ; (8.) The 
uniform selection in the schools of all denominations in one e<mntry; (4.) The 
uniform selection maJdihe schools of Christendom. 

In America these questions are all intimately related, and I shall not at- 
tempt in the present discussion to draw the line too carefully between them. 

The International Lesson System in America may be pronounced a great 
success. 

1. It is there used by 7,700,000 officers, teachers, and pupils. 

2. Whenever a vote has been taken on the subject at conventions, the 
almost unanimous verdict has been in its favor. 

8. Although we have worked the system for five years, there is to^lay no 
organized opposition. 

4. The late International Ck>nvention adopted, without a dissenting voice, a 
resolution calling for the continuance of the system for a second term of 
seven years. 

6. The enthusiasm which all who use the system seem to feel in regard to 
it is an unanswerable argument in its favor. 

The following are some of the advantages of the system : — 

1. It has increased the influence of the Bible over our people. It has ad- 
vertised the Bible ; has led to its wider use; has increased the popular knowl- 
edge of its contents ; has exalted it as the only standard of faith and prac- 
tice, and has promoted the love of the Book among the people. 

2. It has increased the influence of other reliffious agencies. 

The Sunday-school is not the only agency responsible for the religious 
education of children. Home is worth more than Sunday-school, and the 
International Lesson System, by engaging parents and children in the study 
of the same subject each week, increases the power of the family. 

In the same way the power of the pulpit is increased. The more people 
know about the Bible the more are they interested in preaching. 

The pressy religious and secular, has been utilized to a remarkable d^ree 
in furnishing helps to teachers and pupils in the line of the lessons. 

* Delivered in London in June, 1878. 
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The devotional meetings of the Church are also enriched by the uniform 
lessons. Pastors employ it in the quickening of thought and fervor among 
the church members. 

8. It has increased the influence of true edticational philoiophy and methods 
in the Church. 

The laws of the intellect in religious teaching are the same as those ob- 
served in secular culture. Wise teachers who follow the best educational 
methods are, other things being equal, the teachers best qualified to promote 
biblical training. The Intemational System has exalted the teaching work in 
the school ; has driven teachers to the study of educational principles and 
examples; has led to general schemes and outlines of biblical study; has set 
parents and teachers at work teaching children at home and elsewhere during 
the week ; has instituted that plan of Bible study which takes up great char- 
acters and events, and makes them centers of thought and investigation ; has 
increased the intellectual power of plain men in the Church ; has led young 
and scholarly men to appreciate the higher intellectual standards, and has 
tended to connect biblical and scientific study. The one great text«book has 
thus increased the power, the teaching power, of our Sunday-schools. 

4. It has increased the influence of true catholieiti/ and of intemational 
fratemitg. 

The race has had its Babel ; but the race has had its Pentecost. We are 
now under the dispensation of Pentecost. By all denominations studying the 
same subject we come to see the truth from many stand-points. We are 
surprised to find in how many particulars we agree, and in how few we differ. 
This unity is greatly needed, in view of the present power of Romanism, 
Rationalism, and worldliness. 

Objections are made to this Lesson System : — 

1. It is said that " the teaching in our Sunday-school to-day is superficial." 
So it is ; but do not let us forget that the teachers of to-day are the products 
of the old, and not of the new, system. The seven years' course, if contin- 
ued long enough, will lead to a profitable repetition of the lessons, so that a 
child of five years entering the Sunday-school will, at the age of twelve years, 
have gone over the Bible; at the age of nineteen will have gone over it 
twice ; at the age of twenty-six wiU have three times studied the word from 
Genesis to Revelation. 

2. It is said that by this system " we do not have enough formulated doo- 
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trine." But we do have Grod's own word, the foundation of all doctrine. 
This is the beginning. After Grod*s word, man's definition. The Catechism 
and Creed may be studied in Sunday-school, and the International System 
will not interfere. 

3. " But the lessons are not adapted to primary classes." Primary teach- 
ers say just the opposite of this. We have one text-book for all— old and 
young. The Bible is a stream where a bird may sip and an ox wade. 

4. T%e International Lesson System^ hy using ^^ LeaveSy''^ crowds out the 
Bible itself. But more Bibles are used than ever. Every "leaf" is an 
advertisement of the Bible, a guide to the Bible, a part of the Bible. A 
class studying the New Testament is really studying the Bible, even though 
Genesis and Malachi are absent. 

5. 7%c present Lesson System discourages tke memorizing of Scripture. 
Not at all. It leads to the study of Bible history on scientific principles, so 
that pupils acquire a knowledge of it just as they study secular history. It 
requires the memorizing of the Golden Text, and emphasizes the devotional 
portions of the Bible as proper matter to be hidden in the memory in the 
exact language in which it is given in the Book. 

6. It is only a sentiment. So be it. " Behold how good and how pleasant 
it is for brethren to dwell together in unity." It promotes unity among 
God's people in doctrine, and spirit, and works. 
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The Chautauqua Idea. 

But the actual success of the Lesson System demanded the 
concurrence of some specially favoring conditions. The 
resolution of a convention, towever enthusiastically it might 
be voted, was not enough. The scheme was yet on trial; 
its general and lasting acceptance would depend upon how 
it worked. With the adoption of the Lesson System a new 
conviction and impulse, of noiseless but prodigiously effect- 
ive power, flashed, as it were, clear across the sky from the 
west even unto the east, that the new Lesson Scheme, if it 
were to meet the high expectations of it, must have given it 
better teaching. But how to insure this was the next labor 
and the real task. 

And here, again, there was brought into requisition all the 
fresh-minded wisdom and genius for methods and manage- 
ment, and personal faculty for bringing things to pass, which 
the most fortunate might possess. Institutes, conventions, 
lectures, had their place and were good, and had abundantly 
attested their usefulness; but there was a necessity for some 
new and more signal and more systematic instrumentality. 
Moreover, the Sunday-school, in its new era of development, 
needed to have given it the prestige of the manifested in- 
terest of the best people in the land, the foremost Christian 
scholars,*thinkers, philanthropists, reformers. Nothing could 
be too good for it to have. 

Some ten or a dozen years ago there used to be consider- 
able talk at conventions and elsewhere about the endow- 
ment, somewhere in the land, of a kind of "National Sun- 
day-school University." The notion was not a bad one. 
It was, to be sure, crude and impracticable, as then enter- 
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tained ; but it was a good sign. It showed that thoughtfdl 
people felt the great want, and were not looking wholly in 
the wrong direction. 

It was in 1874 that what for convenience may be termed 
the Chautauqua plan was originated. It was not an institute, 
or convention, or assembly, or picnic, or camp-meeting, merely, 
but all these in one, and something more — making it, in the 
highest sense of the term, a real school. The hint of it was 
first suggested by Mr. Lewis Miller, of Akron, O., |ind was 
matured and carried into effect by Dr. J. H. Vincent. The 
project was popular from the start. Chautauqua is the 
name of a particularly delightful lake in western New York. 
The main circumstances which render a camp-meeting at- 
tractive were provided for here. A plan of normal class 
study was studied out with extreme care. A numerous 
force of distinguished ministers, scholars, thinkers — men and 
women known to have something to say, and the ability to 
say it so as to command attention — were secured as instruct- 
ors and lecturers. From the first the attendance has been 
large, the enthusiasm general and deeply practical. 

The institution has grown in completeness of arrange 
ments and real power each year. A multitude of similai 
enterprises in various sections of the country have been 
started — as at the Thousand Islands; Clear Lake, Iowa; 
Lake Bluff, Illinois; Loveland, and Lakeside, Ohio, and 
elsewhere, and conducted more or less successfully, although 
none have rivaled in wealth of interest the one at Chautau- 
qua. The new and growing fashion of out-door summer 
resorts, with the best features of the religious camp-meeting, 
were first of all brought into requisition. But the purpose 
of erecting a school was placed at the front. The Bible 
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was, of course, to be made the central text-book. Yet no^ 
body in these days reads the Bible alone. God's universe 
is a unit, and religious knowledge has close relations to all 
the other great forms of knowledge. All the sciences are 
inter-related. The immense popular impulse given to scien- 
tific inquiry and speculation, which has deeply affected the 
minds of almost every one who reads or thinks at all, has 
created an entirely new condition of things for the Sunday- 
school teachers to meet. Among all classes of people, among 
children even, the thinking of our time is full of pungent 
questionings and doubts. These must be fairly met. They 
cannot be met by ignoramuses. They must be anticipated 
and answered beforehand, by the discriminating, wide-see- 
ing wisdom of the explanations and investigations given in 
the Sunday-school. The teacher must know a hundred 
things in order to teach one thing rightly. The broad re- 
latftns and correlations of all the sciences, including that of 
religion, must be, even popularly, understood. To this end 
teachers need to have given them, by men who are masters 
in their several departments, an outlook in all directions, 
upon all the great forms of knowledge and thought. And 
this is precisely what is aimed at by the Chautauqua idea, 
in all these midsummer schools. 

It is true, the yearly session lasts but for two or three 
weeks; but the influence of it penetrates the whole year. 
If little but beginnings seem to be made, beginnings, let us 
remember, are not to be despised. Indeed, the chief prom- 
ise and potency of such an institution, or system of institu- 
tions, may consist in just this : In hundreds and hundreds 
of susceptible minds beginnings of study, of reflection, as- 
piration, inquiry, self -discipline, will be started — beginnings 
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of tendencies and courses the results of which no eye can 
fully trace or measure. As Joseph Cook has justly re- 
marked concerning Chautauqua :- 

Within the same amount of time there are no undergraduate populations 
in our colleges that have an equal opportunity for intellectual ttimuhtSf 
and none that have an equal chance for being furrowed through aU their 
fields by the plowshares that open the heart to God's seed of piety. 

There is a unique concurrence of circumstances favorable 
to the greatest mental profit. Not that it takes the place 
of academy, college, or seminary: it does not; but it does 
supplement them. The school itself is an advertisement of 
a great want — the want of that power which comes only of 
larger knowledge and riper discipline. Those who attend 
are certainly quite up to the average intelligence and bright- 
ness; they come to learn; the excitements of novelty and of 
social stimulus put them in a high degree of mental ani- 
mation; the lecturers and their topics are chosen with refer- 
ence to a plan which marks progress each day. While some 
will, no doubt, prove indifferent enough, many will, in these 
few days, gain more decisive enlightenment and power than 
during the year besides, and there will almost certainly be, 
each year, some rarely endowed natures, who will be self -dis- 
covered, and apprehended by new impulses and secret resolves 
to which hitherto they have been strangers, and who will be 
entered upon a course of eminent usefulness. But, after all, 
the way in which the greatest benefit is likely to accrue to 
the Sunday-schools of the country will come about indirectly. 

The Chautauqua idea means the necessity for better things 
in all Sunday-schools; the possibility, the entire practicabil- 
ity, of an immense improvement, on the part of teachers 
generally, in their qualifications for teaching. Let a few 
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thousand Sunday-school teachers each year, scattered over 
twenty or thirty States, associated together in these wisely- 
considered courses of instruction and outlined plans for sys- 
tematic home-readings through the year, get started toward 
these better attainments, and how the glorious impulsion 
will tend to multiply itself and draw others into the same 
way, rescue them from aimless frivolities and vanities, and 
set them upon their best endeavors ! To quote again from 
Mr. Cook: — 

There is here a hopeful endeavor to bring to a focus all truth that haa 
a religious bearing, whether it is biblical or scientific, and to hold up in 
the heat of that focus all the indifference of the average Church member 
to the performance of his duties to the vast population of America. This 
institution at Chautauqua, could it be imitated from side to side of the 
land, would save America, not merely from small philosophy and from 
small politics, but from most other parts of our long and dismal list of 
indigenous small things. 

" Chautauqua " stands for what is freshest, wisest, most 
intelligent, comprehensive, and inventive in modern Sun- 
day-school effort. Not that it has ever realized all that it 
has aimed at, by any means; but it has at all events done 
this: it has pointed the public attention to what our Sunday- 
schools must be — something variously and vastly better than 
now they are. 

The Sunday-school a Centeb of Vabious Agencies. 

Coincident with the complete development of the Sunday- 
school in the origination and the inauguration of the Lesson 
System, has been the multiplication of the agencies and in- 
fluences which center about it. Every good institution 
should be made to subserve as many legitimate uses as pos- 
sible. Whatever is done to enable the Sunday-school to do, 
6 
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in the best way, its own distinctively religious work, does 
not end with that alone. What the schools need, teachers 
and scholars alike, and supremely, is spiritual culture and 
the baptism of the Holy Spirit; but they need, also, and 
sorely need, more intellectual culture, more social culture, 
greater fullness of knowledge, and a broader outlook. 

True Bible study always tends to quicken the intellect as 
well as the conscience. The truth that sanctifies and makes 
free brings the breath of spring and sunmier sunshine to 
every faculty of the soul. If, with all the advantages now 
of our national and international lesson system, the Sunday- 
school progress should suffer arrest of development, it would 
be a grievous fault. And this will happen if some other 
things are not also re-enforced and systematized in connec- 
tion with it. Religion contemplates not only one faculty, 
but all the faculties; not one day in the week, but all days; 
not one part of life, but all parts and relations of it. And 
so the Sunday-school is the natural center of a whole circle 
of cognate associations and agencies, all ministering to the 
main result. 

The Sundat-sghool and Bsfobms. 

Even the most Christian countries abound in wrongs to 
be righted. Reformation is always in order. No one thing 
can effect every thing. No one agency — ^not even that of 
the Church — can accomplish alL The temperance reforma- 
tion, for instance, is one of appalling urgency; and it must 
be urged on by a combination of many agencies and a va- 
riety of methods. Stray, spasmodic efforts usually turn out 
bitterly disappointing. There is as much necessity for for- 
mation as of reformation, and this must begin with the young. 
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It is astonishing, when one thinks of it, how really nar- 
row in its range of vision and definite endeavor the average 
Sunday-school has been. One of the best features of the 
"Chautauqua Idea," so called, is the prominence given to 
the department of reforms. It is a cheering faet that all 
the popular midsummer Sunday-school assemblies give 
marked attention to this subject. Kot that great and ob- 
vious results follow immediately; that is not the case. The 
effect is rather that of a grand advertisement. The atten- 
tion of the Sunday-school public is arrested and turned di- 
rectly to those specific and terrible evils in society for the 
removal of which the Sunday-schools are so largely respon- 
sible. 

«C. L. S. C." 

The permanence of the present Lesson System depends, of 
course, upon how it works; and that will depend a great deal 
upon the manifold intelligence and cultivation of those who 
work under it. The pleasant-sounding legend, " C. L. S. C," 
stands for the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle. 
The plan of it was conceived a year or so ago. It was, after 
mature consultation, organized this last season, 1878. The 
design of it is to utilize existing Sunday-school organizations 
in the promotion of associated, systematized effort for broader 
mental cultivation. It contemplates a distinct outline and 
course of reading, with a view to future examinations. The 
center of this Circle is Chautauqua; or, for convenience, for 
the present. Dr. Vincent himself, who has planned and 
started it. Its circumference is a very broad one, reaching 
at least across the continent from east to west. Whereto it 
may grow in fact cannot be certainly predicted. Some, the 
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less wise, smile at it incredulously; others smile because of 
it, deeply delighted at the interest which it indicates, and 
confident that good will come of it. It may, indeed, over- 
shoot what is practicable, and so fall short of the fond dreams 
of some. . And yet do not the wisest of philosophers bid us 
cherish sacredly even the dreams and visions of our youth? 
The scheme, as presented and explained by Dr. Vincent, at 
Chautauqua, last August, looks eminently reasonable and 
desirable. It is not pretentious. It does not pretend 4;o 
take the place of academy, college, or any other form of 
school. It does not expect to "work wonders." It is no 
short-cut highway to an education. It begins by assuming 
that no one thing can accomplish every thing. Not all can 
go to college; most cannot go. But it does not follow from 
this, that all the rest must be debarred all generous outlook 
upon the wider realms of being and of knowledge. Litera- 
ture, science, art — ^they all own the Christian religion as 
their favoring mother; nor has it any occasion for disown- 
ing them. The river of the water of life, it must never be 
forgotten, springs from the Throne; but it should not be 
overlooked, either, that along the stream, as it goes flowing 
on, are the trees of life, on either side, bearing all manner of 
fruity and ripening at aU aeasona of the year. This fact is 
justification enough of these associations, like that of the 
" C. L. S. C," which seek to associate so naturally these 
good things with the one thing which is best of all. 

This proposed plan of home reading and examinations is 
novel, and well worthy of careful attention. It surely is 
one which has vastly interesting considerations in its favor. 
The plan, when suggested by Dr. Vincent, greatly inter- 
ested the poet Bryant. The following letter, addressed to 
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Dr. Vincent, and written only a few days before his death, 
will be read with peculiar interest, both from its being one 
of the lateit utterances of a man whose memory all Amer- 
icans delight to honor, and on account of the scheme about 
which he gives his views with characteristic discrimination 
and wisdom: — 

Nsw YoBx, May 18, 18T& 
Mt Dbab Sm: I cannot be present at the meeting called to organize the 
Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle, but I am glad that such a 
movement is on foot, and wish it the fullest success. There is an at- 
tempt to make science, or a knowledge of the laws of the material uni- 
Terse, an ally of the school which denies a separate spiritual existence 
and a future life — ^in short, to borrow of science weapons to be used 
against Christianity. The friends of religion, therefore, confident that 
one truth never contradicts another, are doing wisely when they seek to 
accustom the people at large to think and to weigh evidence, as well as 
to believe. By giving a portion of their time to a vigorous training of 
the intellect, and a study of the best books, men gain the power to deal 
satisfactorily with questions with which the mind might otherwise be- 
come bewildered. 

It is true that there is no branch of human knowledge so important 
as that which teaches the duties that we owe to Ck>d and to each other, 
and that there is no law of the universe, sublime and wonderful as it 
may be, so worthy of being fully known as the law of love, which makes 
him who obeys it a blessing to his species, and the universal observance 
of which would put an end to a large proportion of the evils which affect 
mankind. Yet is a knowledge of the results of science, and such of 
its processes as lie most open to the popular mind, important for the 
purpose of showing the different spheres occupied by science and relig- 
ion, and preventing the inquirer from mistaking their divergence from 
each other for opposition. 
* I perceive this important advantage in the proposed organization, 
namely, that those who engage in it will mutually encourage each other. 
It will give the members a common pursuit, which always begets a feel- 
ing of brotherhood. They will have a common topic of conversation and 
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discusdon, and the consequence will be that many, who if thej stood 
alone might soon grow weary of the studies which are recommended to 
them, will be incited to perseverance by the interest which they see 
others taking in them. It may happen, in rare instances, that a person 
of eminent mental endowment, which otherwise might have remained 
uncultivated and unknown, will be stimulated in this manner to put 
forth unexpected powers, and, passing rapidly beyond the rest, become 
greatly distinguished, and, take a place among the luminaries of the age. 
I shall be interested to watch, during the little space of life that may 
yet remain to me, the progress and results of the plan which has drawn 
from me this letter. I am, sir. 

Very truly yours, W. 0. Bbtamt. 
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Thb Mbthodist Efisoopal Ohubch, AiTD ^^ Unifobm Lbssons vob 

THE Whole Oouktbt." 

As indicating the attitude of the Methodist Episcopal Charch, as 
early as 1870, toward the proposed Lesson System, the following 
Report of the Special Committee, appointed June 20, 1870« is espe- 
cially significant : — 

Report or thi Special Gommitteb on UNnromf Lessons. 

The undersigned, appointed June 20, 1870, by the Normal Department 
Committee, to represent our Sunday-School Union in the matter of uniform 
Sunday-school lessons, respectfully reports : — 

1. The following notice was immediately published in the ** Christian 
Advocate," the "Methodist," and the " Sunday-^hool Workman:" 

" Unitorm Sunday-School Lessons for the Whole Country. — ^At a meeting 
of the Normal Department Committee of the Sunday-School Union of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, on Monday, June 20, the subject of a uniform 
Sunday-school lesson for the whole country having been brought before the 
committee, the following resolutions were adopted : — 

** *■ Beiolced^ 1. That the fUrther ooDBlderation of our Berean Lesson List for 18T1, alreadj 
aDDonnoed to the public, be postponed fdnr weeks, to afford an opportunity for oonsaltatton 
with committees from other Sanday-School Unions and organizations, in reference to a 
uniform coarse of Sunday-school lessons for all the denominations in 1871. 

^ ' 2. That the Bev. J. M. Freeman, of onr Normal Department, (P. O., Jersey Olty, N. J.,) 
be a committee to represent the Sunday -Sdiool Union of the Methodist Episcopal Ohnroli 
in such consultation.* " 

2. The Corresponding Secretary sent the following circular to all persons 
and publishers. East and West, who were known to have anything to do with 
the preparation of Sunday-school lessons : — 

''SOS Bsoi.DWi.T, Nkw Yoke, Jun4 27, 1870. 
"DsAB Sib: You have a right to say something in reference to a Series of Lessons for 
1871. Will you appoint a committee to represent your interests in this matter ? 

^ You will see below the action of the Nbrmal Department of the Methodist Episcopal 
Sunday-School Union. 
" Address your reply to this communication to 

** Bey. J. M. FBXRMur, Jersey City, N. J.** 
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8. To this notice and circular replies were received from the Rev. G. D. 
Matthews, of the United Presbyterian Church ; I. Newton Baker, Esq., editor 
of the "Sunday-School Tunes;" J. Fmdlay Smith, editor of the New York 
"Sunday-School Missionary Union;" and J. W. M*Intyre, of the "American 
Sunday-School Worker," St. Louis. 

4. In addition to the circular, Dr. Vincent also addressed a note to the firm 
of Adams, Blackmer, k Lyon, of Chicago, publishers of the " National Series 
of Lessons," and a personal note to C. G. Lyon, Esq., a member of the firm. 

6. Your committee called a meeting of all the parties interested for Tues- 
day, June 26, at 3 o'clock P. M., at the office of the "Sunday-School Work- 
man," Yl Broadway. 

6. Meanwhile Dr. Vincent received from Mr. Lyon the accompanying note, 
inclosing an editorial which is to appear in the Chicago "Teacher" in Septem- 
ber, and which note and editorial are appended as a part of this Report, and 
read as follows : — 

**Lbs80N8 fob 1871— We announced, one year agro, that the lessons for 1870 would be 
upon The Life (^ Jesus the Christ, and that the lessons for 1871 would be upon 77^ Words 
qf Jesus the Christ. The present course is now drawing to a close, and we are glad to 
announce that it has been moi-e successful than we hoped. The great success of our course, 
and its adoption by other publications, has excited the most lively hopes of a uniform course 
for the country. Those periodicals that have given lessons on the subjects of the * National 
Series^ have all prospered. We have freely allowed the use of our list In no other case, 
perhaps, has a snccessi^ periodical shown so much liberaHty toward competing publica- 
tions. We have freely given our listjbr the sake of uniformity. We shall give the use of it 
as freely in the future. But to those who propose any concession on our part that looks 
toward the submitting of our list to any committee, or conference of 'unions* or private 
publishers, we have only to say, it is asking too much. This magazine has achieved its suc- 
cess as a private enterprise. It has entered on lines of work untravded before. Commit- 
tees and conferences are timid and coroprdznising. We should Jeopard the success of our 
cause in forsaking the ideas upon which it has grown. With charity toward all, we stand 
by our colors. 

** The list will be ready for sending out by the time this number is in the hands of our 
readers. It is at this writing (in July) in type, and, after a thorough revision, it will be 
definitely announced. The list of subjects is fhll of interest, including as it does the divine 
parables of our Lord. We shall not object if this list is used by all the Sunday>school peri- 
odicals in the country. We shall, ttien, it is true, lose some subscribers who take the 
*• Teaclier ' now for the sake of village or dty uniformity, who would then prefer denomina- 
tional papers. But we are willing to enter the Held in friendly competition with our con- 
temporaries, asking no other advantages than such as we may or may not be able to gain 
by superior excellence in the lessons. We hope to introduce greater improvements in the 
* Teacher' next year than ever before." 

** Chicago, July 22, 18T0. 

" Dkab Bbothbr YrNOBNT : Tour letters of the 18th Just at hand, and I hasten to reply. 
I cannot come to New York to attend your meeting, nor do I deem it necessary. Our 
position is well known to you and the leading Sunday -sctiool men of the country. We see 
no reason for leaving the ground we took in the April number of the *■ Teacher.' If uni- 
formity is so desirable, it can be secured by adopting the National Series of Lessons. The 
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*Teadier^ was first in fhe field— has a larger number using its lessons than any otiier pub- 
lication — and it seems to me that other publishers of lessons ought not to expect us to come 
to them, but they should at once adopt our course. It is the only toay in whidi uniformity 
can be secured. 

**Our Course of Lessons was announced about one year ago. The list of topics is now 
nearly ready for sending out Mr. Eggleston is in New Toric. If he is prepared to submit 
the list to the pastors at the meeting on the 26th, we are willing. I inclose a short editorial, 
which will appear in the September number of our magazine. Iliis editorial defines our 
position ftilly. 

** Hoping yon may have a pleasant meeting, and agree upon the wisest and best thing to 
be done, I am. Tours sincerely, 0. G. Lyon." 

7. The meeting was held July 26, according to appointment. The follow- 
ing brethren were present: The Rev. Alfred Taylor, editor "Sunday-School 
Workman ;" S. W. Clark, editor " Sunday-School Blackboard ;" Mr. Garrigues, 
one of the publishers of the " Sunday-School Times ;" Mr. Baker, one of its 
editors, and Mr. Thompson, who prepares its lessons; Mr. Browner, of the 
"New York Sunday-School Missionary Union," and your committee. The 
Rev. Dr. Niccols, who was to have represented Mr. M*Intyre, of the " Sunday- 
School Worker," St. Louis, sent a note stating that he could not be in New 
York before Thursday, the 28th. 

8. There was no formal organization made of the brethren present, but a 
free conversation was had for about an hour and a half. There was a general 
feeling of regret at the course pursued by the " Teacher " and its publishers. It 
was instantly seen that self-respect prevented any acceptance of the proposi- 
tion made to adopt the " National Series." It was then proposed by several of 
the gentlemen present that we prepare a Union Series independent of the 
"Teacher," to which your committee replied: 1. That it would have the ap- 
pearance of opposition and division among Sunday-school men ; 2. That such 
an arrangement would not make a " uniform " lesson, inasmuch as all the pub- 
lishers of Sunday-school lessons would not be represented in it ; and, 8, that 
your committee had been instructed to arrange for uniform lessons, or else to 
make no union arrangement whatever. 

It was thus made apparent that in consequence of the position assumed 
by Adams, Blackmer, k Lyon, the object for which the meeting had been 
called could not be accomplished. All the gentlemen present united in ex- 
pressing to your committee their appreciation of what they were pleased to 
term the " magnanimity " of the Sunday-School Union of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church in delajdng its lessons for the purpose of seeking uniformity, and 
in taking measures to hold this meeting, and a hope was expressed that good 
would result from the interview, and that an arrangement might yet be made 
by which, 1872, we may have a union, if not a uniformy series of lessons. 
All of which is respectfully submitted. James M. Freeman, 

New York, My 27, 1870, Com. on Uniform Lessons, 
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Addresses on the International Lesson Ststbh. 

Rev. Warren Randolph, D. D., at the International Sunday- 
School Convention, held in Atlanta, Georgia, 1878, as secretary of 
the Lessons Committee, said : — 

Since the meeting of the Baltimore Convention our work of milted Bible 
study has gained many new friends, and has bound in tighter bonds, if possi- 
ble, the older. Two large denominational publishing houses which then stood 
aloof from us, one of which could then see " dozens of reasons for doing so," 
are now with hearty accord standing with us. The tidal wave of popular 
sympathy, which was at that time so high, has risen higher and spread wider. 
In Sunday-school work, at least, we may now say there is no north, no south, 
no east, no west, but throughout this broad land one blessed fraternity. As 
one flag is over us, so one Bible binds us. As we go threading our way 
through the kings and prophets, or bending over Gospel or Epistle, the shout 
goes up from these bright savannas of the South, and is echoed back from 
the bleakest hills of New England, *^ We have found the Messiah ! " Blown 
from the pineries of the upper lakes, and from beyond the Rocky Mountains, 
we hear a song mingling with that which comes up from along this Atlantic 
coast, saying, " Glory to Qod in the highest, and on earth peace, good will 
toward men ! " There in the study of this open Bible, which reveals to us a 
common Saviour, and Grod, the Father of us all, we are to find for ourselves, 
for our country, and for all mankind, the principles for a true and lasting re- 
construction. We still have the most hearty co-operation with our brethren 
in Great Britain. The executive officers of the London Sunday-School Union 
have often surrendered their preferences to ours. For the present year and 
the next their lessons and ours are identical. In their latest correspondence 
they express the most earnest desire for continued co-operation, and they and 
we fondly hope for the time when one series of Bible lessons shall be studied 
by all English-speaking people. Bible lessons are not extensively studied any- 
where on the European Continent, but there are points at which our selections 
are used in two thirds of the European kingdoms. They have been carried, 
also, by American missionaries to the farther east — ^to Syria and India, to 
Burmah and China. The islands of the South Seas and of the Western 
Ocean have likewise joined us in our studies, and the day seems nearing 
when, " from the rising of the sun unto the going down of the same," the 
Lord's name will be praised. 

Before surrendering our trust, we desire to thank you, not only for the 
confidence you have reposed in us, but for the enjoyment we have had in the 
work we have done. We expect no higher enjoyment here on earth. Our 
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fellowship with each other has been delightful Mr. Haven wrote the secre- 
tary : " Give my love to the holy brethren." One of our number, who has 
received some of the highest honors of his denomination, and who cannot be 
at this Convention, writes concerning what he terms our " delightful associa- 
tions and profitable meetings," and adds, **I count the hours thus spent 
among the best of my life." Another, who is to-night absent, referring to 
our now-completed task, adds : " Perhaps in the New Jerusalem we shall all 
at some time meet to talk over the pleasant work of our Lord we were per- 
mitted to do when on earth." If that be so, it will, indeed, be refreshing ; but 
sweeter still will it be to see our divine Lord^s approving smile, and to hear 
from his lips the welcome words, " Well done, good and faithful servant I " 

Rev. John Hall, D.D., of New York, on the same occasion, said: 

I look back with special satisfaction upon those meetings in Niagara, and 
in Philadelphia, and in Chicago, and in New York, and in New London, and 
in Indianapolis. I could close my eyes, and reproduce to my mind^s eye the 
long table around which we sat, the pleasant face of Dr. Vincent at one end 
of it, the no^less genial countenance of him whose words you have just heard, 
at the other — each man with his Bible before him, and a few additional helps 
scattered around him — ^the work intermingled with prayer and praise, and 
with expressions of the warmest Christian fellowship. I can picture to my 
mind Mr. Jacobs, of Chicago — ^whom I am sorry we have not with us here— 
his irrepressible energy sometimes making it impossible for him to keep his 
seat. I can see him start up, and make the round of the table in a nervous 
way, with, perhaps, some lively remark which has flashed some new light upon 
the subject before us. I do remember one occasion when we had our coats 
off, but it was because the temperature was exceedingly high in Chicago. 
But I am bound to say this : I never expect in presbytery or in synod, in as- 
sembly or in the Christian Church — I never expect, even at the Lord's table — 
to have, on earth, a livelier foretaste of the everlasting fellowship of the 
saints, than I was permitted to enjoy in those successive meetings of my 
beloved brethren, [applause,] and I cannot but feel that he has caused some 
of the mutual confidence, some of the mutual affection, some of the mutual 
considerateness, some of the mutual helpfulness, that he breathed upon us 
when we met together in those days as disciples of Christ, to flow forth with 
the work of our hands, and to saturate and leaven to some degree the great 
army of fellow-laborers who have been teaching these lessons to the multitude 
of the children and youth in our schools. 

If you were to ask me what practical benefits seem likely to flow from 
these lessons, then I should venture, with your permission, to mention two or 
three. 

First. We have made the Old Testament a real book to the great multi- 
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tudes of Americans, young and old. Those of you who have ever taken the 
trouble to look into the works of Chaucer or Shakspeare or of Milton, or 
even of Bums, who ¥rrites in the colloquial language of his country, may 
remember, in some of the editions, what is called a *^ glossary, *' placed at the 
end of the book, that when you come upon an antiquated word, or an obsolete 
word, or a word in the Scotch dialect, that you do not understand, you may 
turn over to the glossary, and find the meaning of it, and so keep yourself 
from losing the connection, and from losing the sense. But, my dear breth- 
ren, have you ever noticed that, with a deeper wisdom and a better arrange- 
ment. He who gave us the Holy Bible placed the glossary at the beginning of 
it, and not only so, but interwove it with the very texture of the narrative, so 
that as you are following the history of the patriarchs, and the history of 
Gk)d*s favored people — as you are studying Leviticus and the stately cere- 
monials of the Hebrew temple — ^you are getting the glossary into your head, 
and learning the meaning of the words with which you are to be familiar all 
the way through to the close of the book ? " Atonement," " reconciliation," 
" priesthood," " sacrifice," " covenant " — ^these, and a hundred mighty words, 
the technical words, the catch-words, the typical words, the significant words 
of the Scriptures — ^these you are getting to learn as you read along in the 
book, from Genesis to the end of the story. And as we give an honest study 
of the Old Testament we are thus acquiring the power of interpreting the 
very language in which the blessed New Testament gives us the glorious 
Gospel of our Lord and Saviour. We have done much to make the Old Test- 
ament a real hook to our fellow-Christians, and to make them understand that 
we are not to deal simply with the New Testament, to the exclusion of the 
Old, but that we stand upon one great book, that is a unit in itself, from the 
beginning to the end, from Genesis to Revelation, and of which our Lord ut- 
tered the emphatic words, " Search the Scriptures, for they are they which 
testify of me." 

Second. I think, moreover, that we have done a good thing in the tendency 
of this work. I think that the tendency of this whole international system 
has been, in a very great degree, to promote true catholicity of feeling between 
Christians. Let me illustrate the thing to you in the plainest and clearest way 
that I know. I am preparing, for example, my notes upon a particular lesson, 
and there is a text in the lesson that has been wont to be considered a fine strong 
Presbyterian text. As it comes to me, I recall the memories of the Cove- 
nanters, and all those stirring associations with which we Presbyterians are 
familiar ; and I proceed to deal with all my heart with this text : and the first 
thought with me, as a Presbyterian, is to stiffen it as much as possible, and 
make as much Presbjrterianism out of it as I can. But then there comes a 
sober second thought. " Well, but stay now," I say ; " Dr. Vincent will be 
over that text, and Mr. Trumbull will be over that text, and all my brethren 
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of all the yarioufl denominatioiiB will be over that text, and the whole commu- 
nity will have a chance to study what they aay, as well as what I say, and if 
I should squeeze it, or twist it, it is moraUy certain that my brother will put 
his finger on the circumstance, and I shall be, as I ought to be, brought to task 
in the matter. I take it that that is good sense, brethren. I should not 
think so well of them as I do if I did not belieye in the reality of this process 
of careful scrutiny and criticism. Well, then, I come upon another place 
where I will surely be inclined to make out that there is just enough water to 
do the sprinkling properly; and I know perfectly well that, if I am inclined 
to make too little, my Baptist brother will come out and measure every drop 
of it ! [Great laughter.] 

Now, brethren, I do not want you to smile so much as I want you to see 
how evident it is that the concurrent study of Gbd^s word, in this way, is 
fitted to break down the strong sectarian denominational tendency that we 
would bolster up by our own interpretation of particular passages of the 
word, and to constrain us, by the very laws of our mind, to take the Bible as 
a whole, and to deal with it fairly and justly ; and, when we do this, we strike 
at the very roots of that narrow, unscriptural, bitter, bigoted sectarianism 
which has its foundation for the most part in an ignorance of Qod*a word. 
[Great applause.] 

Third. I think it must be admitted, also, that the tendency of this system, 
as has been glanced at in the Report, is to improve in a great degree the char- 
acter of our pulpit ministrations. May I be permitted to say, for myself, that, 
whatever may be thought of some of these lessons, the best, many of the most 
useful, sermons that I have preached to my people during the last five or six 
years have been sermons upon the lessons, and sermons that expanded and 
amplified to the people that which I had deliberately and carefully prepared 
for the instruction of my Sabbath-school teachers. If my brethren in the 
ministry here do not think it presumptuous in me to say this word to them, I 
will venture to say it : The best preparation that any man can have for bring- 
ing the truth of Qtod*s word before the minds of adults is to furnish his own 
mind so full of the whole subject which he has to lay before his people, that, 
in the simplest and most conversational way, he can talk it over to the chil- 
dren, and make the children understand it from beginning to end. 

F(yi:rth. One other thing, I think, we have in some degree succeeded in do- 
ing, nnd upon that I do not think it necessary to dwell longer than to utter 
a single sentence. Missionaries have come to me, and taken a place at my 
table, to talk over the work that they have been doing in distant lands. Nat- 
urally, the Sunday-school lesson work has come up prominently in such talks. 
And more than once these missionaries have said to me something like this : 
** You living here in America, surrounded by your brethren, in the midst of 
associations and memories and encouragements to prosecute your work, can 
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have no idea what help we get from the use of these International Lessons. 
In the face of the masses of heathenism, solitary and almost alone, a little 
handful of people, it is such a comfort to us to take these lessons, and feel 
that, though we be few and feeble there, we are part of a great host scattered 
all over the world, with our Christian brethren, studying the same lessons, learn-, 
ing the same texts, hearing Grod^s voice speaking to them the same things that 
he has been pleased to speak to us in our loneliness and desolation." We 
have done something in this way to give cups of cold water to the disciples 
of Christ whose hearts many times are weary, whose lips many times are 
thirsty. 

Fifth. And this leads me to mention one other thing, and with the mention 
of that I leave the subject, dear friends, in your hands. It is not for me to 
speak more than with the slightest allusion to the past history of these 
United States. It is not for me to do more than to allude to the woxmds that 
were deep and severe, that, thank God ! are now being cicatrized and healed. 
It is not strange, considering what human nature is, that there should be here 
and there lingering effects of the great convulsion that once shook this whole 
land. But we know that all these should be put aside, buried out of sight. 
If we think of North and South now, let it be in connection with that word 
of the Bible, " Say to the North give up, and to the South keep not back. 
Bring my sons from afar, and my daughters from the ends of the earth." 
[Great applause.] My dear brethren, there is no merit in my being non-par- 
tisan. I was not here, not among you, in the midst of that which has now 
entered into history. On that very account you American people, who have 
been so kind, who have been so generous and so considerate far beyond any- 
thing that any man could have expected, you may forgive me, if, standing 
where I am, I venture to say to the North and to the South, to New York and 
New Orleans, to the East and to the West, let us feel that we are one people^ 
with the one God, with the one Saviour, with the one English Bible, with the 
one blessed Protestant system, with the one family training, with the one deep 
parental love for the little children, and with the one country that we want to 
keep as one land, that we want to make ImmanuePs land ! [Great applause.] 

From an oration on ** Sunday-School Progress,*' July 4, 1878, by 
Dr. Clarke, of Albany: — 

Since the introduction of the International Lessons the Sunday-school has 
become the greatest theological seminary in Christendom. Think of the hun- 
dreds of thousands of well-educated and pious men and women who are engaged 
every week in the careful study of God*s holy word, with the varied and abun- 
dant help furnished by commentaries, and the expositions and illustrations 
given in religious periodicals and newspapers. Consider how their own minds 
are profited and enriched by these studies, and their hearts wanned by the 
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simultaneous contemplation of the precious doctrines and glorious hopes that 
shine from the sacred page. Ck>n8ider how they are thus equipped for other 
services in all departments of Christian work — ^to aid and lead in prayer- 
meetings ; to perform successfully lay missionary work ; or, under the power 
of entire consecration to Ck>d, to step, as Mr. D. L. Moody has, from the Sabbath- 
school to the platform or pulpit, and wield an influence for truth and right- 
eousness unparalleled in the history of the Church. Before this great theo- 
logical institution, every day growing greater, in which Gk>d himself is the 
teacher, and over which the Holy Spirit hovers to answer the prayer from any 
lips, " Open thou mine eyes, that I may behold wondrous things out of thy 
law ;" before this institution, with its vast array of students hungering and 
thirsting after knowledge and righteousness, I stand thrilled with admiration, 
with gratitude to Gk>d, and with hope for the future. I see here a theological 
institute capable of indefinite enlargement, "without money and without 
price 'y* with its doors open to all who will come in and sit at the feet of 
Jesus and learn of him ; with its treasures of knowledge, that increase with 
their distribution and enrich their possessors for time and eternity. 

But, in view of the extraordinary growth and magnitude and abundant 
resources of the Sunday-school institution, as it stands before the world to- 
day — ^not a century old, and yet second to no other in Christendom ; in view 
of its numerical strength— seven millions strong in these United States, and 
as many more in Great Britain and other countries ; in view of the wonderful 
revival of biblical study among teachers and scholars, that is quickening and 
inspiring with divine truth hundreds of thousands of Christian hearts as they 
iVBver have been before ; in view of what has been accomplished in the pros- 
ecution of Christian enterprise by thorough organization, animated by an un- 
dying zeal and an unwavering trust in Ck>d ; in view of the moral condition 
of the world, the upheaving of nations, accessibility of communities to Chris- 
tian influence that for ages past have held themselves aloof from the slightest 
approach of Christ^s messengers, and yet who now see the decay and weakness 
of their own tottering systems ; in view of the exceeding great and precious 
promises that always go before, to guide, sustain, and inspire the hosts of 
God's elect in every advance movement, we claim that the hour has come for 
every Sunday-school that has passed from infancy to maturity to consider the 
privilege and duty of doing what it can to give the Gospel to the children and 
youth of the whole world. 

Question Books. 

The American Sunday-School Union, Philadelphia, was a union society, repre- 
senting officially the Baptist, Congregational, Episcopal, Methodist, Presbyte- 
rian, and Reformed Dutch Churches. It began the publication of its annual se- 
ries of " Union Question Books " in 1827. They contained from 125 to 150 pages, 
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and were sold for 6| cents a volume. They obtained an immense circula- 
tion. In 1840 mere than one million six hundred thousand copies had been 
sold. Some of these Question Books spent the whole year on a single book 
of the Bible ; others followed the life of Christ chronologically, by a " har- 
mony " of the Grospel ; several others undertook to go through the Bible, in 
cov^rse^ taking a certain portion each year. Latterly, answers were given to 
each question. This was called an "Explanatory Question Book,*' and was 
first published in 1869. In no one of these was any analysis of the lesson 
given, other than by the mere " string" of questions. The influence of these, 
as steps preparatory to what was to come, was, of course, important ; yet it can- 
not be claimed that very much originality and freedom of invention charac- 
terized them. 

Mb. Obange Judd. 

Our story of the Uniform Lesson would be defective were it not to men- 
tion the significant part taken by Mr. Orange Judd, the singularly sagacious, 
generous, enterprising publisher of the American AgricuUv/rist The best 
scheme of Sunday-School Lessons for the year, designed for general use, up 
to 1862, was the one devised and originated by Mr. Judd. He was aided in 
this work by Dr. James Strong and Mrs. Dr. Olin. The former drew up for 
Mr. Judd the scheme of lessons, and wrote for each lesson the " Connect- 
ing History" and " Analysis ;" while the latter, Mrs. Olin, prepared, with ex- 
ceeding discernment and tact, the questions. This was clearly the best Ques- 
tion Book hitherto published. At the instance of Rev. Dr. Daniel Wise, then 
Secretary of the Sunday-School Union of the Methodist Episcopal Church, the 
book was adopted by that Society, Mr. Judd making a gift of the copyright, 
although he was offered, the same day, by the agent of the Massachusetts 
Sunday-School Union, a royalty of 16 per cent., if he would prepare him a 
similar book. Some two million copies in all of these series of " Lessons for 
Every Sunday in the Year" were sold during the year 1862-66. As stated 
on the covers, these were " all arranged in order of time, with a brief connected 
history or epitome of the entire Old and New Testaments," and " adapted to 
scholars of all ages," and " in accordance with the views of all denominations." 
The publication of these ceased after 1866, when, Dr. J. H. Vincent becom- 
ing Secretary of the Methodist Sunday-School Union, he substituted his own 
" Lesson Paper" and scheme of " Berean Lessons," similar to that which previ- 
ously he had devised and issued in Chicago. 



THE END. 




